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ONLY DAYS LEFT 
SUBSCRIBE $12 YEARLY 


Don’t Fail To Mail Your New Subscription, or Advance 
Renewal, for FINANCIAL WORLD Before mid- 
night, November 30th, When Our Price Advances to $15. 


The many understanding and appreciative letters received since we announced an increase 
in price, because of rising costs, indicate that most subscribers would much prefer to pay 
a little more for the countless aids Financial World gives them in meeting their invest- 
ment problems effectively than to have us skimp on any feature of our 3-Fold Investment 
Service. Reproduced below are several typical letters recently received. 


“I am sure you will find very few of your subscribers objecting to the increased 
subscription price. The value of your magazine is far greater than even the new 
rate.” — P. E. Hamilton, New Jersey. 


“TI appreciate your invaluable journal more than I can adequately express. Of 
all those published, yours would be the last one I would give up.” 
— A. B. Morgan, Rhode Island. 


“Enclosed find check for one year’s extension of my subscription. I could not 
get along without FINANCIAL WORLD, no matter what the subscription price 
might be.” — Clarence Schmelzel, Florida. 


SEND YOUR ADVANCE RENEWAL BEFORE DECEMBER Ist 


Even though your subscription has not yet expired, you may order an extension at the 
old rate of $12 — provided you order before December Ist. 


Because of the economies in handling two-year subscriptions, we offer you the privilege 
of obtaining a two-year subscription for $24 between now and December Ist. However, 
no subscription will be accepted for more than two years from present expiration date. 


Some investment services which give no more than we do charge $50 to $100 yearly. 
Therefore, even after our subscription price is advanced to $15, we will still be giving 
the biggest value in the investment information and advisory field. Send your subscrip- 
tion at once — either for six months at $6, for one year at $12, or for two years at $24. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD N. 18 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is remittance for your Three-fold Investment Service, consisting of (a) FINANCIAL WORLD, (b) 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” and (c) your Personal Monthly Advice Privilege, for the 
period I have checked below. 


(0 6 months’ subscription, $ 6.00 — price $ 7.50 after Nov. 30th 

( 12 months’ subscription, 12.00— price 15.00 after Nov. 30th 

[) 24 months’ subscription, 24.00— price 30.00 after Nov. 30th 
Indicate whether subscription is new (], renewal () or extension ( 


NOTE: Add only $1.95 for our new October, 1942, edition of 1,982 “STOCK FACTOGRAPHS” (regular price $3.85). Also add 
50 cents for “11-Year Tabulation of Highs and Lows, Earnings and Dividends” (all N.Y.S.E. common stocks). Price alone $1. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual dividend 
of 50c per share in Canadian Currency, has been de- 
clared, and that the same will be payable on or after 
the Ist day of December, 1942, in respect to the shares 
specified in any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company 
of the 1929 issue upon presentation and delivery of 
coupons No. 58 at:— 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 19th day of November, 1942, and whose 
shares are represented by registered Certificates of the 
1929 issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from ‘the 
offices of the Company on the 30th day of November, 1942. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 20th day 
of November, to the Ist day of December, 1942, inclusive, 
and no Bearer Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during 
that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 15% shall be imposed and deducted 
at the source on all dividends payable by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resi- 
dent shareholders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct 
the tax when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates must ac- 
company all dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are ad- 
vised that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at 
source is allowable against the tax shown on their United 
States Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim 
such credit the United States tax authorities require 
evidence of the deduction of said tax, for which pur- 
pose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must be 
completed in duplicate and the Bank cashing the coupons 
will endorse both copies with a certificate relative to 
the deduction and payment of the tax and return one 
Certificate to the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are 
not available at local United States banks, they can be 
secured from the Company’s office or the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of enemy or 
enemy occupied countries is prohibited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of other portions of 
Continental Europe or of the French Empire and China 
is prohibited but such residents may direct the de- 
posit to their credit in a Canadian Bank of all amounts 
payable to them. 

(c) Other non-residents of Canada may convert this 
dividend at current Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
rates into such foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
General Regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can only be effected 
through an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian Branch 
of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States may con- 
vert the amount of the current dividend into United 
States currency at the official Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control rate by sending at their own risk and expense, 
coupons, or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The 
Agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, which will accept them for collection 
through an authorized dealer, or direct to any authorized 
dealer of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than the 
United States to whom payment is not prohibited as 
above noted, may convert the amount of the current divi- 
dend by sending at their own risk and expense, coupons, 
or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, King and Church Street Branch, Toronto, 
Canada, or to any other authorized dealer or to The 
Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, U. S. A., with a request for a draft in 
such foreign currency as is permitted in settlement of 
same, but they should first satisfy themselves that this 
action is not prohibited by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Regulations of the country in which they reside. 

By order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE, 


Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada 
10th November, 1942. 


CROwN CorK & SEAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of fifty-six and one-quarter cents ($.56%4) 
per share on the $2.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., payable on December 15, 1942, 
to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 30, 1942. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
November 5, 1942. 
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CARBON COMPANY 


Che Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a year end 
dividend of $1.25 per share, payable 
December 10, 1942, to stockholders o/ 
record November 20, 1942. at 3 P. M 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

New York, November 10, 1942 
DIVIDEND NO. 263 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock 
of this company has been declared, payable December 15, 
1942, to steckholders of record at the close of business 
on November 20, 1942. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, November 11, 1942. 
A Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
January 15, 1943, at the Office of the Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business December 


10, 1942. 
R. P. AHRENS, Treasurer. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, 


A quarterly dividend of $0.40 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable December 10, 1942, 
to Stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness December 21, 1942. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 


the best 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


this year! 


Win the outlook for selected securities 
more favorable than at any time in the 
past decade you cannot make a more ap- 
propriate or worth while Christmas gift 
to an investor friend or relative than a 
year’s subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD. 

You may still obtain this at the $12 
price (due to increased production costs 
the rate is being advanced to $15 on De- 
cember Ist), and we will send a Christmas 
gift card, showing you as the donor, in 
time to reach the recipient a day or two 
before Christmas. 

Make one or several of these gift sub- 
scriptions. Investors receiving them will 
benefit by the sound guidance and advice 
of our 40-year-old organization. They will 
be grateful to you for giving them one of 
the most useful and valuable Christmas 
gifts they have ever received.—FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. . 


You will never know .. 


what outstanding real estate 
values are available until you 
have consulted the Real 
Estate advertisements in 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


See the offerings listed on page 23. 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Write for Booklet K-18 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


The ABC of Inflation. By Ed- 
win W. Kemmerer. Whittlesey House. 
$1.75. One of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished economists, “Money Doc- 
tor’”’ Kemmerer has prepared a timely 
book on the problems of inflation. As 
the title implies, it is written in a style 
readily understandable by the layman. 
Its 159 pages cover the meaning and 
causes of inflation, a brief history of 
inflation and inflation controls in the 
last World War and post-war period, 
the position of businessmen, investors, 
life insurance policyholders and wage 
earners in times of inflationary devel- 
opments, and the growth of inflation- 
ary trends since 1939. Considerable 
space is devoted to inflationary devel- 
opments arising from World War II, 
bringing the record up to date. 

In addition to providing a very 
good general background, much of 
the book is directly applicable to in- 
vestment problems. In the section on 
bonds versus stocks, the author out- 
lines the arguments in favor of equi- 
ties but points out that, under certain 
conditions, bonds may make a better 
showing than common stocks in pe- 
riods of inflation. With respect to 
interest rates, despite the influences 
working toward higher levels, Dr. 
Kemmerer recognizes that “it may be 
that we have at last evolved the tech- 
nique for maintaining low interest 
rates by governmental action.” Even 
so, “we should still face the danger 
that prices and interest rates might 
run amuck after the war.” 

“The ABC of Inflation” is recom- 
mended to property owners and busi- 
ness men who feel the need of a guide 
to better understanding of this diffi- 
cult subject. 

* 

Hands Off! Self-Defense for 
Women. By Major W. E. Fair- 
bairn. Published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 41 pp. 75 cents. 
A sequel to “Get Tough,” in which 
the author explained his hand-to- 
hand combat methods taught to the 
British Commandos and the U. S. 
Armed Forces, Major Fairbairn in 
this handbook has selected and adapt- 
ed the methods most feasible for 
women. Mastery of the methods of 


how to counter force by strategy and 
skill should allow any woman to pur- 
sue her normal activities without fear 
of attack. The directions are explicit 
and easy to follow, and are profusely 
illustrated. A defense against almost 
every conceivable form of attack is 
included. 
* 

For Permanent Victory. By 
Mervin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles 
T. Haven. William Morrow & Com- 
pany. $2.50. A study of what the 
authors regard as American military 
lethargy during times of peace, with 
a plea for post-war maintenance of 
adequate armed forces and for unre- 
mitting quest for new and improved 
weapons superior to those of any 
other nation. 

x * 

The Unguarded Frontier. By 
Edgar W. McInnis. Doubleday Doran 
& Company. $3. The Canadian his- 
torian, in this study of Canadian- 
American relations, devotes much 
space to recurring eras of ill-feeling. 
and analyzes their causes. Economic 
developments, population movements, 
fears of Canada becoming “another 
Texas,” and Canadian internal pol- 
icies are the principal ones. 

* 

What Does Gandhi Want? By 
T. A. Raman. Oxford University 
Press. $1.25. An Indian exponent 
of the British side of the controversy 
offers excerpts from Gandhi’s articles 
and statements, with his own inter- 
pretations of them, making the point 
that the Indian Nationalist not only 
is an obstacle to Indian unity but does 
a disservice to his own people. 


With Japan’s Leaders. By Fred- 
erick Moore. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75. An intimate record of 
14 years as Counsellor to the Japanese 
Government, with a close-up of what 
went on inside the Japanese Embassy 
during the last days, and hours, pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor. 


x * 


Note: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through the FinanctaL Wor_p 
Book Suop, which can supply any book 
published on finance, business, industry, etc. 
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BENEFITS INVESTOR 
THE NEW TAX LAW 


By Ralph E. Bach 


mportant changes have been made 

in the Revenue Act of 1942 per- 
taining to the treatment of capital 
gains and losses, the net effect of 
which will be to simplify the previ- 
ously complicated provisions of the 
old law and eliminate some of its in- 
equities. Although the taxpayer in the 
upper brackets will benefit most—the 
inequities in the previous law having 
hit this group more heavily—the 
smaller taxpayer, although limited in 
the deductibility of capital losses 
from ordinary income, will gain in 
other directions. 


TWO PERIODS 


Under the new law only two hold- 
ing periods are recognized. If a capi- 
tal asset has been held for six months 
or less at the time of sale or exchange, 
the resulting gain or loss is short 
term. The loss or gain on capital as- 
sets held for longer than six months 
is long term, and for tax purposes only 
50 per cent of the actual gain or loss 
is recognized. The alternative tax rate 


on long term gains (the recognized. 


portion) has been increased to 50 per 
cent (25 per cent on the actual gain) 
from the former rate of 30 per cent. 
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However, the alternative method of 
computing the tax on gains is of bene- 
fit only to those whose surtax net in- 
come exceeds $19,400 and is of no 
concern to the smaller taxpayer. 

Capital losses both short and long- 
term may be offset against gains 
whether short or long-term. This is a 
radical departure from the previous 
law under which short term losses 
could not be used for any purpose ex- 
cept to offset short term gains, and 
aside from the benefits accruing to 
the taxpayer the privilege to “criss- 
cross” gains and losses, both short 
and long-term, will simplify calcula- 
tions. 

Unlimited deductibility of long- 
term capital losses from ordinary in- 
come is no longer possible. Only 
$1,000 of a net capital loss may be de- 
ducted from ordinary income in any 
one year, although any loss in excess 
of this amount may be carried over 
for five years and used either as an 
offset to subsequent capital gains or 
as a deduction from ordinary income 
up to $1,000 in each year. 

With respect to any taxpayer whose 
surtax net income exceeds $19,400, it 
is important to note that short-term 


Significant changes in 
the provisions affect- 
ing capital gains and 
losses should be 
studied carefully in 
relation to individual 
holdings in order to 
lessen income tax lia- 
bility where feasible. 


capital gains are still taxed as ordi- 
nary income, the alternative tax of 
25 per cent on the actual gain (50 
per cent on the recognized gain) ap- 
plying only to net long-term capital 
gains. In computing the tax on long- 
term capital gains, the taxpayer has 
the option of adding the net capital 
gain to ordinary income and figuring 
the amount of tax due on the regular 
basis or using the alternative method 
of computing the tax without such 
net long-term gain and then adding 
50 per cent of the net long-term capi- 
tal gain. He would then pay the low- 
er of the two amounts. 

Taxpayers who have carried over 
net short-term losses from 1941 (not 
exceeding 1941 net income) may use 
such Icsses this year only as an offset 
to short-term capital gains. Any ex- 
cess loss may not be carried forward 
to next year. Only net capital losses 
taken in the current year may be car- 
ried forward for the five-year period. 
Taxpayers, therefore, should consid- 
er the question of establishing short- 
term capital gains to take advantage 
of any carry-over of 1941 short-term 
losses. 


TAX SALES? 


In considering the matter of selling 
securities for the purpose of estab- 
lishing capital gains or losses, the tax- 
payer should be guided in general by 
the fact that with respect to losses it 
is advisable to sell those securities 
which have been held for less than 
six months, since the full amount of 
the loss is recognized for tax pur- 
poses. Such loss may be used either 
for the allowable deduction of $1,000 
from ordinary income or as an offset 
against capital gains. To establish a 
loss of $1,000 on securities held for 
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more than six months, it is necessary 
to have an actual loss of $2,000. 

Since the capital gains provisions 
next year may be much stiffer, the 
large taxpayer (one with a surtax net 
income above $19,400) and in some 
cases the smaller taxpayer might con- 
sider the advisability of establishing 
gains this year and paying the tax on 
the basis of the 1942 rates. If such 
assets are repurchased immediately, 
the cost basis is raised, thereby lessen- 
ing the subsequent potential gain or 
increasing the potential loss on sub- 
sequent sale. 


TIME LIMITS 


Securities sold to establish a gain 
may be repurchased immediately but 
those sold at a loss cannot be repur- 
chased for thirty days. Sales made to 
establish losses may be made up to 
and including December 31, even 
though the proceeds are not received 
until after that date. In the case of 


for 


Traction Companies 


Share in War Boom 


$5 to $10 
Stock Guide 


sales to establish capital gains, the 
proceeds must be received before the 
end of the year in order for the gains 
to clear through that year’s income. 
In the case of ‘worthless securities 
or those which are apparently worth- 
less, an actual sale should be made, 
if possible, in the event that such loss- 
es are needed to offset capital gains 


or for the $1,000 deduction from or- 


‘dinary income. Because controversy 


may arise regarding the proper year 
for the deduction (the year in which 
such securities became legally worth- 
less) an actual sale will establish the 
loss beyond a question of doubt. 


TAX SAVINGS 


Every investor should study his 
holdings with a view to taking full 
advantage of the law pertaining to 
capital gains and losses. In numerous 
instances changes may be effected 
which will be of considerable aid in 
reducing income tax liability and 
which may also result in strengthen- 
ing investment programs. Indiscrimi- 
nate tax selling is unwise and any 
steps to establish capital gains or loss- 
es should be undertaken only in con- 
junction with a careful study of other 
important factors having a bearing on 
the taxpayer’s general investment po- 
sition. 


TELEGRAPH MERGER MAY COME 
SOONER THAN EXPECTED 


Congress has its opportunity to bring Western Union 
and Postal together before the end of the year—— 
otherwise the President may force the consolidation 


as a War measure. 


W ith elections out of the way, 
and House members back in 
Washington in full force, one of the 
first bills to receive consideration will 
be that to merge the country’s tele- 
graph facilities. Progress has been 
made, but this week the House 
Interstate Commerce Subcommittee 
will start the ball rolling with a meet- 
ing which may complete the study of 
the plan. Quick action would assure 
its passage by the present session, or 
before the end of the year. 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCORD 


No fundamental disagreement is 
said to exist among the members of 
the House Subcommittee—it was 
simply the failure to obtain a quorum 
prior to the elections that checkmated 
the review. Of course, there still pre- 
vails a sentiment to combine the tele- 
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graph merger with a consolidation of 
international cable and radio commu- 
nications, but as the Senate has al- 
ready rejected the idea it appears 
doubtful if the House will press the 
point. 


SPEEDIER SERVICE 


Both Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph are stripping their decks 
for action—the refusal to accept 
greeting wires and to permit messen- 
gers to be used for other than essen- 
tial purposes was a step in that direc- 
tion. 

And while the telegraph ser- 
vices are apparently operating at a 
good degree of efficiency, there is 


‘little doubt but that the merger would 


speed up the service and effect sav- 
ings through the elimination of dupli- 
cated effort. 


Because of the huge use of tele- 
grams by the Government and the 
armed forces, pressure has been 
brought to bear on President Roose- 
velt to exercise his wartime powers 
and bring about a physical merger of 
the domestic telegraph properties, 
without waiting for Congress to act. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has denied that such an order 
is contemplated at present, but the 
desire to hasten the prosecution of 
the war would seem to make govern- 
ment ownership a necessary move. 


LOSS OFFSET 


One reason why the stockholders 
would prefer to have Congress pass 
the bill is the provision that abolishes 
the preferential rate on all govern- 
ment messages. The Army, Navy 
and all government agencies, instead 
of paying the 60 per cent of the regu- 
lar rate, will pay the full commercial 
charges. This provision would have 
the effect of offsetting the loss of 
earning power which has come as a 
result of the discontinuation of ex- 
traneous but highly lucrative ser- 
vices. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR AMENDING 
THE HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


Som of the reasons why Congress 
adopted the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act in August, 1935, 
were outlined in preceding articles, 
along with certain benefits and evils, 
resulting not only from frailties in 
the Act itself, but from the Securities 
& Exchange Commission’s admin- 
istration of it. In this, the final of 
the series, recommendations of def- 
inite legislation Congress now should 
adopt to eliminate some of these evils 
are presented. 

As you will recall, all of the abuses 
claimed in the Act to have resulted 
from holding company ownership of 
operating gas and electric systems 
effectively were dealt with, and ren- 
dered impossible of recurrence, by 
other sections than the “death sen- 
tence.” Of itself, Section 11 makes 
no contribution to holding company 
regulation. As interpreted by the 
SEC, its purpose is their destruction. 
That’s not regulation, it’s emascula- 
tion. Yet, this is one of the provi- 
sions of the Act in the enforcement 
of which the Commission has been 
most zealous in recent years. 


SECTION IGNORED 


On the other hand, the SEC so far 
has largely ignored Section 30 of the 
Act, which authorizes and directs it 
to make studies and investigations of 
holding company systems, to deter- 
mine the pattern to which each must 
conform in complying with the Act. 
If the studies, investigations and 
patterns contemplated by Section 30 
were made by the SEC, each holding 
company would know the exact route 
to compliance it must travel. More 
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IT’S UP T® CONGRESS 


Relatively minor changes in 
the law would make for sound 


integration plans, 


removing 


the existing causes of con- 
fusion and controversy. 
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than that, each would know the route 
of every other holding company— 
what operating units each might re- 
tain, what each must dispose of. With 
a complete set of maps at hand, each 
could enter into negotiation with the 
other for the swapping of properties. 
The result would be a group of 
closely knit, completely integrated 
public utility systems. 


PATTERNS NEEDED 


But more than mandatory integra- 
tion of operating utilities would be 
accomplished. If the SEC would set 
patterns for each holding company, 
in advance of threats to destroy them, 
not only could it be accomplished 
without further SEC action, but with- 
out serious loss to investors in hold- 
ing company securities. There is even 
no particular need of repealing Sec- 
tion 11. All Congress need do is 
define the “death sentence” as a 
“birch rod in the closet,” to be taken 
out and vigorously applied when, two 
years after the war, holding com- 
panies have demonstrated a reluctance 
to dispose of operating units that do 
not fit into their patterns. 


Accordingly, as the first action to 
be taken, it is suggested that Con- 
gress so amend the Holding Company 
Act as to force the SEC fully to 
comply with the requirements of 
Section 30, to grant holding com- 
panies sufficient opportunity after the 
war to conform their subsidiary own- 
erships to patterns set down by the 
SEC, and to hold enforcement of 
Section 11 in abeyance until holding 
companies have demonstrated an un- 
willingness to adjust subsidiary hold- 
ings to SEC patterns. 


DEFER DISMEMBERMENT 


No matter what action Congress 
may take to require enforcement of 
Section 30, it should not, under any 
circumstances, permit the dismember- 
ment of holding company systems for 
the duration. These are abnormal 
times. Vastly increased Federal taxes 
threaten seriously to reduce operating 
utility earning power in this and fu- 
ture years, and to divert to war use 
much of the revenues that normally 
would flow to holding companies. But 
publicly owned utilities not only pay 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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SALARY CEILING 
AID MOVIE COMPANIES 


R®* enforcement of the $25,000 
annual wage ceiling should tend, 
in theory at least, to improve the 
earnings capacity of the motion pic- 
ture industry in particular, even 
while it plays havoc with the earning 
capacities of the stars and executives. 
Just how much of the enforced econ- 
omy in operating expense may even- 
tually find its way to net earnings, 
or be tacked on to dividend checks, 
is debatable. Mounting taxes and 
other costs may offset the lowering of 
salaries and the savings effected in 
other directions. 

Even while efforts are being made 
to determine in dollars and cents 
what the savings may amount to, it 
is reported that leaders of the indus- 
try are in conference with attorneys 
and intend to seek a “liberal appli- 
cation” of the ruling to the motion 
picture industry; just what a liberal 
application of the rule may mean is 
not disclosed, beyond the plea that 
unless so administered the order is- 
sued by the President through James 
S. Byrnes, Economic Stabilization 
Director, will “wreck the economic 
structure of the companies.” 


EFFECTIVE IN 1943 


To avoid complications with respect 
to contracts made before October 4, 
the Treasury, under an amendment 
to the wage and salary regulations, 
will permit 1942 salaries to exceed 
those of the previous year. But the 
original order covering salaries for 
next year still stands. 

An indication of the effect the 
working of the order may have on the 
financial positions of the companies— 
and it is that with which the investor 
is concerned—may be gathered by 


applying the order to the salary pay- 
ments shown in the latest reports sub- 
mitted to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. These disclose the 
major salaries paid by them to their 
executives and employees, and to a 
reasonable extent it is possible to 
calculate what changes would have 
appeared in the earnings had the 
$25,000 order been in effect during 
the latest annual periods covered by 
these factual reports. _ 

Because of the manner in which 
the SEC reports enable corporations 
to group certain salaries without 
naming individuals, not all of the 
probable savings from enforcement 
of the order can be determined. A 
substantial proportion, however, is 
determinable, and applying only these 
to the calculation it would appear 
that, translated into terms of net an- 
nual earnings per common share, the 
five principal companies would have 
benefited to the following extent : 


Columbia Pictures Corp........... $0.77 


Paramount Pictures, Inc........... 0.36 
Twentieth Century-Fox .......... 0.22 


A salary ceiling of $25,000, it is 
estimated, means an actual salary of 
$67,000 or more, for allowance is 
made for Federal taxes, and where 
they exist for charitable contributions 
and other permissible deductions. In 
the case of Loew’s, for example, there 
also may be other complications 
growing out of the “personal service 
contracts” between the corporation 
and its principal executives, which 
have been upheld in the Supreme 
Court of New York. The reports to 
the SEC, however, list the entire 


Savings forced by $25,000-a- 


‘year order should bolster 


per share earnings of film 
companies at the expense 
of stars and _ executives. 


amounts paid to these executives 
without segregating the salaries from 
the bonus percentages. 

In all, Loew’s, Inc. lists the follow- 
ing reportable salaries paid out in the 
year ended August 31, 1941: 


Nicholas M. Schenck, 


$334,204.54 
Louis B. Mayer, Managing 

704,425.60 
357,500.00 
12 officers and directors..... 1,288,519.79 
11 officers not directors..... 1,013,187.92 


222 miscellaneous employees, 
each more than $20,000 per 


While it undoubtedly is true that 
many of the 222 included in the final 
grouping received less than $67,000 
nevertheless, the average for the 
group is more than $71,000 per year. 
The two other groups average more 
than $67,000 each by still wider mar- 
gins. Applying the $67,000 maxi- 
mum to the list would bring the sal- 
ary roll down to $16,616,000, a sav- 
ing before corporate taxes of almost 
$3 million a year. Had this been 
saved for net income it would have 
increased the pre-tax net of Loew’s 
for the period by $1.80 a share, as 
shown in the table. 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


The result of similar application of 
the $25,000-67,000 ceiling to the re- 
ports submitted by the other com- 
panies is not so impressive. In the case 
of Columbia Pictures Corporation the 
saving would amount to 77 cents a 
share, even less after allowing for 
corporate tax liability. Columbia’s 
salary roll is much more modest than 

(Please turn to page 24) 


HOW THE $25,000 WAGE CEILING WOULD HAVE BENEFITED THE MOVIES 


Company 


*Columbia Pictures Corporation......... 
Paramount Pictures, Inc................. 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp............ 


Salaries 


*Year ended June 30, 1942. Year ended August 31, 1941. tYear ended August 30, 1941. 
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Probable Salaries Pre-tax 
Reported Under $25,000- Determinable No. of Earned Benefit 

to SEC $67,000 Ceiling Saving Common Shares PerShare Per Share 
$3,291,206 $3,010,755 $280,451 366,268 $3.84 $0.77 
+ 19,612,154 16,616,000 2,996,154 1,665,713 6.15 1.80 
~ 8,538,579 7,505,661 1,032,918 2,901,580 3.36 0.36 
8,942,507 8,220,382 462,125 1,741,996 2.04 0.22 
ci 10,333,726 9,536,713 797,013 3,701,090 1.36 0.22 
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G. E. Photo 


HOW ELECTRONIC DEVICES SERVE AS THE FIVE HUMAN SENSES 


SEEING—the Electric Eye, 
or Phototube, which can 
even see in the dark if 


Meter, 
necessary. d 


sound. 


is 

apparently an 
inadequate descrip- 
tion of the functions 
which are already 
being performed by 
electronics. Whether 
serving in place of 
one of the five senses 
or acting as a faculty 
of the human brain, 
‘the electronic tube 
will do its job quick- 
er and more accu- 
rately than the most 
highly trained  in- 
dividual. It is small wonder, there- 
fore, that this miracle worker has 
been welcomed by industry and 
sought after by those charged with 
the prosecution of the war. But with 
the return of peace, its uses will be 
manifold in saving labor in home and 
factory, and in providing new ser- 
vices and comforts which were little 
dreamed of when the phenomenon 
was originally discovered. 


ELECTRONS CONTROLLED 


To explain electronics adequately, 
it is necessary to become somewhat 
technical. It is, of course, the science 
of the electron. The world of sub- 
stance is built of molecules that are 
combinations of atoms, or elements. 
Atoms, in turn, consist of a nucleus 
of neutrons and protons, around 
which negatively charged electrons: 
whirl as do the earth and other plan- 
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HEARING — the Electric 
Sound Detector, or Noise 
picks up faintest 


are only an 


TASTING—the Automatic 
Tongue that detects sour- 
ness that even the human 
taste misses. 


ets about the sun. [t was through the 
medium of the vacuum tube that sci- 
ence found it possible to separate the 
electrons from the atoms and put 
them to work. 

It all goes back to 1883 when 
Thomas A. Edison first observed a 
bothersome glow in some of his lamps 
when they were first lighted—the 
“glow” was actually a gaseous elec- 
tronic discharge, which has become 
known as the “Edison Effect.” Some 
years afterward came the first appli- 
cation of Edison’s discovery in the 
development of a detector for wire- 
less telegraphy, called the “Fleming 
Valve.” Next followed DeForest’s 
vacuum-tube grid, a small charged 
wire screen which controlled the flow 
of electrons through the “valve.” 
Later came the Armstrong method of 
using DeForest’s discovery to amplify 
radio-frequency waves, thus putting 


TOUCHING—the Smooth- 
ness Gage that finds rough- 
ness on surfaces that feel 
smooth to the fingers. 


MIRACLE INDUSTRY 


Best known for their contribution in radio, television and 
the electric eye, electronic tubes are also responsible for 
a host of devices which are now aiding many industries, 
as well as the armed forces. But today’s applications 
inkling of what may come after the war ends. 


SMELLING—the Mercury 
Detector that finds poison- 
ous vapors which seem to 
have no odor. 


an end to the ear- 
phone era. And then 
Langmuir perfected 
a high-vacuum tube 
which would handle 
kilowatts with the 
same ease as mere 
fractions of a watt— 
amplifying the im- 
pulse of a_ micro- 
phone to tremendous 
power for radiation 
from an antenna— 
and radio broadcast- 
ing was born. 

All this is now 
ancient history, for radio today is do- 
ing much more than amuse and edu- 
cate. It is instant communication, 
weather observer, automatic pilot, fire 
fighter and cradle watcher. The next 
stop at hand is to remove the manacles 
of static by frequency modulation 
(FM), and to increase its appeal with 
television, at first “black-and-white,” 
and later in full color. 


X-RAY PROGRESS 


Coincidentally has come the devel- 
opment of the electronic X-ray. Radi- 
ography and the making of pictures 
of broken bones was a starter. Radio- 
therapy came later for the treatment 
of skin disorders and infections, as 
did inductothermy, another electronic 
application, for generating heat safely 
in living tissues. Today the genetic 
effect of electronic X-rays is produc- 
ing new kinds of fruits, vegetables 
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and flowers. And the electronic micro- 
scope is revealing things that the 
naked eye could never see with even 
the most powerful lens. 

Meanwhile, the phototube (electric 
eye) was making progress in solving 
thousands of problems—electrically— 
that would be difficult to solve hu- 
manly or mechanically. Almost every- 
one has seen a door open with the 
breaking of a light beam, the turning 
on of a drinking fountain and the 


leveling of an elevator with the floor. 


Since the war started many commu- - 


nities have installed electric eyes 
which automatically shut off lights 
and sound alarms during blackouts. 
And there are garages equipped with 
phototubes that open the doors when 
the beams from the auto headlights 
strike them. 

But in addition to these “ordinary” 
uses, many more functions now are 
being performed by electronic devices 


to speed up industrial production by 
handling the burden of routine man- 
ual control. Inspecting, counting, 
grading, rejecting, measuring, timing, 
registering, weighing, aligning, dis- 
patching, testing, indicating, feeding, 
protecting, straightening, regulating, 
filling, etc., are the more important 
duties in connection with automatic 
machines. 

Consider, for instance, the “spectro- 

(Please turn to page 25) 


BALDWIN SHOWING BIG SALES GAINS 


usiness volume of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, excluding 
Midvale Company, has been showing 
sensational increases in 1942. For the 
eight months ended August, book- 
ings rose to $301.8 million, compared 
with $64.4 million in the like period 
of 1941; shipments gained from $30 
million to $101.5 million. For the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1942, consolidated earnings—as re- 
ported—amounted to $3.96 per share 
of common stock, as against $3.64 per 
share in the 1941 twelvemonth. 
Nevertheless, on an over-all basis, 
it appears that earnings for 1942 will 
be moderately below the $3.70 per 
share reported for the calendar year 
1941. 


HEAVY TAXES 


Despite the 80 per cent ceiling 
on Federal taxes, Baldwin’s excess 
profits taxes this year will be very 
heavy, and some allowance may have 
to be made in the year-end accounts 
for possible effects of renegotiation of 
Government contracts. In addition, 
net profits of the Midvale Company 
(61.25 per cent owned by Baldwin) 
will be substantially below last year. 
The September period earnings given 
above are not strictly comparable be- 
cause of a change in accounting pol- 
icies with respect to the Midvale 
equity. 

Midvale Company, a steel producer 
manufacturing armor plate, heavy 
forgings and other products in heavy 
demand by the armed services, was 
one of the first to reap the benefits of 
the expanded program of national 
defense. Its plants were operating at 
capacity long before the time of our 
active participation in the war. Sales 
in 1940 increased 92 per cent over 
1939; last year there was a further 


increase of 55 per cent over 1940. 
Net income increased from $1.7 mil- 
lion in 1939 to $3.2 million in 1940; 
an increase of $3.8 in operating in- 
come in 1941. was largely offset by 
excess profits taxes but net for last 
year showed a small increase to $3.3 
million. 

Midvale’s further expansion in the 
current year has been substantial, but 
the increase in operations has not 
proved sufficient to offset higher ex- 
penses and taxes. For the twelve 
months ended September 30, Midvale 
reported net of $2.7 million (after 
Federal taxes estimated at $12.8 mil- 
lion on the basis of the new Revenue 
Act), compared with a little over $4 
million in the twelve-month period to 
September, 1941. 

For many years, Baldwin followed 
a policy of consolidating Midvale’s 
earnings as well as those of wholly 
owned subsidiaries. This practice 
was continued after the Baldwin re- 
organization (consummated in 1938) 
through 1941. It has tended to ob- 
scure the real earnings picture of 
Baldwin and subsidiaries other than 
Midvale. In 1939, Baldwin reported 
consolidated net income of $542,027 
but the company’s equity in Mid- 
vale’s earnings was a little over $1 
million, indicating a loss of almost 
$500,000 on parent company opera- 
tions. In 1940, the equity in Midvale 
earnings was slightly more than the 
reported consolidated net of $1.9 mil- 
lion. It was not until 1941 that the 
subtraction of Baldwin’s share of 
Midvale’s net realization left sub- 
stantial earnings on its own account. 

The period of rapid growth in 


-Baldwin’s war contracts started in 


1941, about a year later than that of 
Midvale. Sales of locomotives have 
increased substantially from the 1940 


level, but other divisions (notably 
Baldwin Southwark, manufacturing 
turbines and heavy machinery) have 
also contributed heavily. The turn in 
the trend of earnings—with Baldwin 
up and Midvale down—has brought 
a change in accounting policies. 
Interim reports issued this year ex- 
clude Baldwin’s equity in the undis- 
tributed earnings of Midvale Com- 
pany. If the previous reporting pol- 
icy had been maintained, the state- 
ment for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1942, would not differ 
greatly from the results under the 
new form since the omission of the 
equity in Midvale is largely offset by 
inclusion of dividends received from 
this company in the “other income” 
account. However, the September re- 
port showed a profit about $225,000 
lower than that for the twelve months 
ended last June, because of the in- 
creasing effect of high 1942 taxes. 


DIVIDEND POSSIBLE 


This trend, and the probability 
of year-end deductions for reserves, 
point to some decline in earnings for 
the year ending December 31. But 
earnings on the new accounting basis 
should amount to $3 a share or more, 
suggesting the possibility of a divi- 
dend declaration at the directors’ 
meeting to be held this month. 

Baldwin’s new policy of excluding 
Midvale’s operations from the con- 
solidated income account will result 
in the presentation of a clearer pic- 
ture of the company’s operating and 
earnings trends. Since Midvale is a 
distinct entity, frequently showing re- 
sults at variance with those of the 
locomotive and other direct operating 
divisions of Baldwin, it is hoped that 


.this form of reporting will be con- 


tinued indefinitely. 
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GUIDE LOW PRICED STOCKS 


PART I—SHARES SELLING AT $5 AND UNDER 


Issues are rated (1, 2 or 3) according to market outlook: 


1—Those most favorably situated. 


2—Issues having only average attraction. 


3—Those in an uncertain or unattractive position. 


he staff of THE FINANCIAL 
Wokr-p has been at work for sev- 
eral weeks on a compilation to deter- 
mine the speculative prospects of 


Out- Recent 
look Common Stock: Price 
3 Amalgamated Leather.......... 1 
3 Amer. Cable & Radio........... 2 
3 Amer. Encaustic Tiling......... 3 
2 Amer. & Foreign Power........ 1 
2 Amer. Hide & Leather......... 3 
3 Amer. Power & Light.......... WA 
2 Amer. Water Works & El....... a 
3 American Woolen ............. 4 
2 Amer. Zinc, Lead & Sm........ 4 
es 3 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R.......... 4 
3 Boston & Maine R. R........... 2 
3 B’klyn & Queens Transit...7... % 
3 B’klyn-Manhattan Trans........ 1 
3 
3 Butte Copper & Zinc.......... 3 
Zinc-Lead............. 
2 Century Ribbon Mills.......... 3 
2 Certain-teed Products.......... 2 
3 Chic. & Eastern Illinois......... 2 
2 Chicago Great Western......... 2 
2 
3 Colorado & Southern........... 3 
1 Consolidated Coppermines...... 5 
3 Cons. Film Industries........... y 
2 
2 Continental Baking ............ 4 
1 Continental Motors ............ 4 
3 Commonwealth & So............ Y 
3 Coty International ............. yy 
2 Curtis Publishing .............. 2 
3 
3 Del., Lack. & Westerh.......... 4 
3 Dunhill International .......... 5 
2 Eastern Rolling Mill........... 4 
3 Electric & Musical Ind......... 1 
2 Electric Power & Light........ 1 
2 Engineers Public Service....... 3 
3 Equitable Office Bldg........... A 
2 Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........ 3 
3 Exchange Buffet ..........<.... 1 
1 Federal Motor Truck........... 3 
2 Follansbee Steel ............... 4 
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stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, quoted at $20 a share and 
under. 

It has divided this group into four 


Out- Recent 
look Common Stock: Price 
2 Gar Wood Industries........... 3 
3 
3 General Gas & Elec. “A”........ 1 
1 General Printing Ink........... 4 
3 General Public Service......... 4 
3 Gen. Realty & Utilities......... WA 
1 Gillette Safety Razor........... 
S Goebel Brewim@ 2 
3 
3 Graham-Paige Motors ......... 1 
3 Guantanamo Sugar ............ 3 
2 Gulf Mobile & Ohio R. R....... 4 
2 Hat Corp. of America.......... 4 
2 Hayes Manufacturing .......... 1 
1 Houston Oil of Texas. vtc...... 4 
3 Hudson & Manhattan .......... % 
2 Hudson Motor Car............. 5 
A 
Inter. Hydro Electric “A”....... 
3 Inter. Railways of C. A......... 2 
4 
2 
3 Kresge Dept. Stores............ 3 
Lehigh Valley R. BR. ............ 3 
3 Lehigh Valley Coal ............ 1 
1 Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 5 
3 Long Bell Lumber “A”......... § 
3 
2 Minneapolis-Moline Power ..... 2 
3 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 1 
3 
3 Nabco Liquidating ............. 2 
2 Nat. Automotive Fibres......... 5 
5 
National Gypsum .............. 5 
2 National Power & Light........ 2 
5 
4 
5 
3 N. Y. Ontario & Western....... YY 
2 Norwalk Tire & Rubber........ 3 
2 Oppenheim-Collins ............. 4 
3 
2 Panhandle Prod. & Ref......... 2 
2 Park Utah Consol. Mines....... 2 
3 Parmelee Transport ........... 1 


categories: Group 1—Quoted at $5 
and under; Group 2—Quoted at $5 
to $10; Group 3—Quoted at $10 to 


(Please turn to page 27) 


Out- 

look Common Stock: 
2 Penn. Coal & Coke ............ 3 
2 Penn-Dixie Cement ............ 2 
2 Phoenix Hosiery ............... 2 
2 Pittsburgh Coal of Pa.......... 4 
3 Pittsburgh Coke & Iron........ 5 
2 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt....... 4 
2 
1 Radio Corp. of America......... 4 
2 Radio-Keith-Orpheum ......... 3 
2 Real Silk Hosiery .............. 2 
1 Reynolds Spring ............... 5 
2 Roan Antelope Copper ......... § 
3 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... WA 
3 Seaboard Air Line ............ Y 
a 
3 Silver King Coalition ........... 2 
2 Simms Petroleum .............. 1 
2 So. Amer. Gold & Plat. ........ 2 
2 Sparks Withington ............ 3 
2 
3 
2 Standard Brands ............... 3 
3 Standard Gas & Elec............ A 
2 Sunshine Mining ............... 
2 Sweets Co. of America.......... 4 
2 Symington-Gould .............. 4 
2 Texas Gulf Producing.......... 3 
4 
3 Third Avenue Ry............... 3 
2 Thompson Starrett ............. 1 
2 Transamerica Corp. ............ 5 
2 Tri-Continental Corp. .......... 1 
2 United Gas Improvement....... 5 
2 United Paperboard ............. a 
4 
3 U.S. Realty & Imp............. 
3 United Stockyards ............. 2 
3 United Stores “A”.............. % 
2 Va.-Carolina Chemical ......... 2 
4 
1 
3 Webster Ejisenlohr ............. 2 
3 Western Maryland ............. 3 
3 White Rock Spring............. 4 
2 White Sewing Machine......... 2 
2 Willys-Overland ................ 2 
Products ..... 2 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1942 


Aviation Corporation C 

As a recognized speculation, reten- 
tion is warranted around 3% for the 
time being. (Paid 15 cents last Decem- 
ber, 10 cents in April, none since.) 
In August, President Emmanuel ad- 
vised that dividends would await a 
“reasonable forecast of earnings 
under current conditions,” but a final 
payment for 1942 would not be sur- 
prising. A new Liquid-Cooled En- 
gine Division has construction under 
way to handle a Navy contract, the 
Lycoming Division is about ready to 
open a new plant and the Spencer 
Heating Division has completed con- 
version to war production. A new 
Northern Aircraft Products Division 
is planned for an Ohio location. The 
August nine months netted 64 cents 
vs. 25 cents a year before, after 81 


cents vs. 10 cents taxes. (Also FW, 
June 3.) 
Canadian Pacific C+ 


Notwithstanding denial of general 
rate increase as in U. S., market's 
appraisal of stock is very conservative 
at three times indicated 1942 earn- 
ings at 7. Having repaid all loans 
made to it by the Dominion Govern- 
ment for relief purposes during the 
depression, company is expected soon 
to consider a modest dividend on its 
ordinary (common) shares. Earnings 
in the first nine months of 1942 in- 
creased to $1.16 from 99 cents per 
share a year ago, with gross revenues 
up to $187.1 from $158.5 million. In 
the closing quarter of last year, an- 
other $1.20 per share was earned. 
Company’s broad diversification of 
non-railroad operating activities and 
interests effectively makes it an “in- 
vestment trust” in industrial Canada. 
(Also FW, July 22.) 


Curtis Publishing, pfd. C+ 

Particularly here at 32, more than 
double 1942 low, new purchases must 
be considered highly speculative. 
(Paying no dividend at present, ar- 
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rears $34.37% Oct. 1.) Nine-month 
operations resulted in a deficit of 
$26.31 per share on this issue as 
against a loss of $6.27 per share in 
the 1941 period, attributed by the 
management to increased costs and 
improvement expenses. Gross reve- 
nues lost but a million dollars (2.7 per 
cent). “Post” and prices 
and advertising rates were increased 
early this year, which may have a 
substantially favorable net effect upon 
later earnings. (Also FW, May 13.) 


Dome Mines C+ 

Not covered by domestic gold pro- 
duction curbs, but affected by like in- 
fluences; has longer-term inflation 
hedge characteristics; quoted around 
13%. (Div. rate reduced in Apr. 
from $2 to $1.60 Canadian currency, 
less 15% non-resident tax, yielding 
about 10% net.) Company’s man-, 
agement has warned of further divi- 
dend cut, but excellent financial po- 
sition is reassuring. Subsidiary is 
developing a molybdenite deposit in 
northern Quebec and is preparing 
facilities to produce about two mil- 
lion pounds of molybdenum per an- 
num for the Dominion Government. 
Nine months’ net, in Canadian cur- 
rency, was $1.23 vs. $1.49 per share 
a year before. (Also FW, June 24.) 


Glidden C+ 

The better profit possibilities con- 
tinue to reside on the constructive 
side around 16. (Pd. 50 cents each 
in July, Oct. and Dec. 1941, and April 
1942; 30 cents in July; an 80-cent 
total would yield 5%.) Company 
ended its fiscal year last month, and 
is expected to make fair comparison 
with last year’s $3.08 per share earn- 
ings. The April half returned net 
sales of $41.7 million vs. $28.2 mil- 
lion, gaining 47.9 per cent, and with 
taxes (at 1941 rates) equalling $1.17 
vs. 45 cents, interim net increased 
modestly to $1.08 from 99 cents per 
share. Dividend deferment is prob- 


ably temporary. Company has pur- 
chased five acres at Hillside, N. J., 
for a new $250,000 plant. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Importance of company’s production 
for war, and rapid peace-time diversi- 
fication and growth, warrant stock’s 
retention around 67. (Pd. $3 in 1941, 
60 cents in Mar., 50 cents im June 
and Sept., 1942; $3 total would yield 
4.5%.) Still a leading manufacturer 
of industrial as well as military ex- 
plosives, company also ranks first in 
domestic production of naval stores 
(pine oil, turpentine and rosin), of 
chemical cotton for plastics and of 
paper-making chemicals. It also is di- 
recting construction of or operating 
seven Government military explosives 
plants. With taxes taking $13.22 vs. 
$6.92 per share, and contingencies 42 
cents, nine months’ net was $2.09 vs 
$3.01 ner share 


Kennecott Copper B 

One of the all-around soundest 
producers and fabricators of the “red 
metal,” shares are reasonably priced 
at 30. (Pays $1 plus extras; paid 
$3.25 in 1941, specials of 25 cents 
each in Mar. and June, 50 cents in 
Sept. 1942; $2.50 total would yield 
8.3%.) Production continues at cap- 
acity levels, around a hundred pounds 
annually per share of stock. Net for 
the first half was $2.03 vs. $2.20 per 
share in the 1941 period before deple- 
tion but after $2.12 vs. $1.46 taxes 
and 15 cents contingencies. DPC 
recently authorized an additional 
nearly $1 million expansion of the 
Chase Brass subsidiary, bringing 
total commitments to over $20 mil- 
lion. (Also FW, Aug. 12.) 


Ohio Oil C+ 

A reasonably priced crude oil spec- 
ulation at around 10. (Reg. 50-cent 
an, div. yields abt. 5%.) Redemption 
next month of 60 per cent of out- 
standing preferred stock. together 
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with earlier retirements this year, 
will save not far from a million dol- 
lars per annum, equalling 14 cents 
per share on the junior stock. First- 
half net advanced to 79 cents from 
60 cents in the 1941 period, and nine- 
month net is expected to approximate 
$1.20 vs. $1.02 per share. Recent ad- 
vices from Ft. Worth said company 
had opened a new gas-distillate pool 
in Austin County in the Upper Texas 
Gulf Coast. (Also FW, July 1.) 


Pan American Airway C+ 

Long-range prospects suggest re- 
tention, at about 22, provided a mod- 
erate yield is satisfactory and reason- 
able risks are permissible. (Paid $1 
last Dec.; similar 1942 payment would 
net 4.5%.) Subsidiary and affiliated 
companies continue to expand ser- 
vices already covering some 80,000 
miles, but earnings potentialities are 
confused by divergent rate changes in 
different sections, generally toward 
reductions. Passenger miles flown in 
first half 1942 jumped 62.8 per cent 
to 162.7 from 100 million. Earnings 


are reported only annually. (Also 
FW, June 10.) 
Parke, Davis B 


Fairly well-sustained earnings sug- 
gest retention of present holdings at 
about 25. (An. div., reduced from 
$1.60 to $1.20 in Apr., now yields abt. 
4.9%.) Nine-months earnings held 
up fairly well as compared with last 
year, at $1.05 vs. $1.16 per share (as 
revised), after $1.15 vs. 97 cents Fed- 
eral taxes, and after reserves for prof- 
its not received from Great Britain 
1 cent vs. 12 cents. Of $4.4 million 
net assets in foreign countries, $3.1 


million is in the British Empire, Eng- 
land accounting for $1.4 million, Can- 
ada $1.2 million and Australia half a 
million. Most of balance is in Latin 
America. Material shortages are be- 
ing largely solved by substitutes and 
synthetics. (Also FW, Apr. 15.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 

A good stock for income at prices 
around 25. (Ind. $2 div., pd. $1 semi- 
annually, provides 7.8% yield.) If 
company’s final liability to Pennroad 
approximates that tentatively fixed by 
the court and expert appraisers, the 
$27.8 million total would be far less 
than indicated 1942 surplus earnings 
over dividend requirements. More- 
over, treasury position is excellent 
and ten acres of unused Chicago prop- 
erty are being disposed of. Without 
allowing for indicated further gains, 
eight months’ 92-cent increase in net 
($3.42 vs. $2.50 per share), plus last 
year’s final $4.41, would total $5.33 
per share. (Also FW, July 29.) 


Standard Oil of Cal. B+ 

Relative investment stature and 
sectional leadership of oils are reason- 
ably appraised by a price of 28. (Div. 
record unbroken since 1912, ind. 
$1.40 yields 5%.) Nationwide gaso- 
line rationing will hurt, of course, 
but the needs of an already unprece- 
dented and rapidly growing military 
machine eventually should prove an 
offset, especially on the Pacific 
Coast, where this company is pre- 
eminent. Earnings showed a slight 
gain in the June half to $1.02 from 
98 cents per share a year before. 
Closing 1941 cash and U. S. Govern- 
ments alone totalled $51.5 million, 


doubling $25.8 million current liabili- 


ties. Foreign earnings and assets 
not consolidated. (Also FW, Aug. 
12.) 


Tide Water Associated C+ 

Price of 9% does not exhaust ap- 
preciation possibilities in a generally 
favorable market. (60-cent reg. div. 
yields 6.4%; also pd. extras of 10 
cents each Sept. and Dec. and year- 
end 20 cents in 1941, 10 cents in 
Mar., 1942). After unspecified Fed- 
eral income taxes, company netted 90 
cents in the first nine months of 1942 
against $1.27 in the 1941 period. 
During the June twelvemonth, gross 
property investments increased $5.8 
million and “other investments $2.2 
million, while long-term debt was 
reduced $1.7 million — totalling $9.7 


million. Working capital increased 
slightly. (Also FW, July 1.) 
United Biscuit B 


May be held for attractive income 
from well-secured dividend; recent 
price, 16. (Reg. $1 an. div. yields 
6.2%.) Company set aside for Fed- 
eral taxes in the first nine months of 
1942, $3.53 per share on its common 
stock. The amount of reserves was 
not reported for the 1941 period, but 
for the whole of last year they 
equalled but 90 cents per share. In 
the face of the sharp increase indi- 
cated in taxes, United’s three-quarter 
net rose to $1.52 from $1.16 per 
equity share. Demand is reported to 
be good for bakery specialties carry- 
ing the better profit margins. Treas- 
ury position is strong. Company has 
a considerable income from a carton 
capacity double its requirements. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 10, 1942 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
International Tel. & Tel!.... 216,900 4%, 6% +1% Standard Oil of N. J........ 37,500 43 441% +1% 
Radio Corp. of America..... 83,700 3% 43% +¥ Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 34,700 25% 25% —% 
Commonwealth & Southern 74,200 5/16 re Sr reer 34,600 10% 11 +% 
Continental Motors ........ 67,700 4% 4% +% Erie Railroad ctfs........... 33,400 oY, 8% —% 
Southern Pacific ........... 65,800 17% 16% —kh 33,300 24% 25 +% 
North American Co......... 58,700 10% 10% + % Consolidated Edison ....... 33,100 16% 16% —¥% 
Standard Brands ........... 56,800 3% 43% + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 32,800 93% Ser 
Canadian Pacific Ry......... 52,200 7% 65% —% Northern Pacific ........... 32,600 8% 7% —l% 
N. Y. Central Railroad..... 48,900 12% 11% — 31,600 12 13% +1Y% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 48,600 1% 2 + % Homestake Mining ......... 31,600 25% 26% +1% 
General Motors ............ 42,700 41 42% +1% Studebaker Corp. .......... 31,600 5% re 
General Electric ............ 42,500 29% 2% —% Consolidated Oil ............ 28,200 6% #7 +% 
Graham-Paige Motors ...... 39,300 i 1 —kh Pan-American Airways .... 27,900 21% 21% +% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 37,700 HK + % Atchison Topeka & S. Fe... 27,200 493% 453% —3V% 
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FLIGHT 
INTO 
STOCKS 


If it is true—as those who 
fear inflation the most say 
—that there will be sur- 
plus national income after 
taxes of between $15 billion and $30 
billion, what will become of all this 
money? It will not be absorbed in war 
bonds even if enforced savings is final- 
ly adopted, neither would a sales tax, 
if imposed, take all of it. There still 
will be many billions left for the peo- 
‘ ple with which to indulge themselves. 

The priorities plastered on the 
greater part of civilian production 
will largely close that sluice gate of 
spending. Where, then, will the 
money go, since it does not find a 
final resting place in peoples’ pockets? 

The only outlet will be in some 
form of property that is excluded 
from regulation, such as stocks and 
bonds, and that probably points to a 
flight of surplus earning power into 
these channels. 

We face such a development. 


THE Because of the friendly 
ENTENTE tone it carries, I was 
CORDIAL very much interested in 


a letter the Consolidated 
Coppermines Corporation sends to 
every new stockholder and I cannot 
refrain from commenting on_ this 
goodwill builder. 

The letter tells the newcomer that 
there are about 5,600 stockholders 
owning 100 shares or less, and 75 
per cent of the outstanding stock is 
owned by approximately 8,200 stock- 
holders with an average of 150 shares 
each. It then goes on to say that the 
Board of Directors recognize that 
this owner group constitutes a real 
force in the company’s progress ; and 
is aware of its obligations to them. 
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Then the letter tells how it will be 
the constant aim of the management 
to keep the shareholders properly in- 
formed regarding the business they 
own, and invites them to ask ques- 
tions, and offer criticisms or sugges- 
tions. 

What the company wants them to 
feel is that they all are one big fam- 
ily with a common interest. There 
is no better way for any corporation 
to establish a cordial and co-opera- 
tive spirit between the owners of the 
property and the management. 

This is becoming more and more 
the spirit among our largely public- 
ly owned corporations, and as more 
stockholders realize this earnest effort 
on the part of managements to knit 
more closely the ties between them- 
selves and shareholders, the more 
firmly entrenched will big business 
find itself in public opinion. 


A Before plunging into 
COCK-EYED a short discussion of 
ORDER the ruling limiting net 

salaries to $25,000, the 
reader’s indulgence is asked for de- 
scribing it as a cock-eyed order, since 
no description fits it better. The 
ruling itself is in defiance of the will 
of both bodies of Congress, which in 
granting authority to the President 
to fix wages and prices eliminated 
the salary ceiling which the executive 
has chosen. 

It is an inequitable, and un-Ameri- 
can ruling, since it is only the indi- 
vidual without any other income than 
his salary who is affected, while those 


-living on investment returns are free 


to clip their coupons and receive their 
dividends as usual. 
Such loopholes are already being 


uncovered in this method of curtail- 
ing individual earning power as to 
suggest its strict enforcement will 
turn out as futile as the Prohibition 
Amendment proved to be. 

The pretense that it was necessary 
to enforce this wage limit as a check 
against inflation is a flimsy sham. 

But it will operate to the greatest 
injury to our economic system in that 
it will destroy human initiative, de- 
stroy the very spark of imagination in 
the men of America who through 
their superior intelligence, executive 
ability and enterprise have made the 
country the great industrial power it 
became, and will deprive stockholders 
of corporations of the managerial 
ability so essential for their success. 
From whatever angle this ruling is 
viewed, it is a vicious one. 


A What is principally 
REMEDY _ wrong with our efforts 
FOR to regulate production 
SCARCITY S80 it will extend as far 


as it is within our 
power to provide for essential war 
needs and consumer requirements, is 
that we do not try to scratch beneath 
the problem but treat it superficially. 

Instead of striving to increase pro- 
duction of the raw materials that are 
available, we strain to freeze them. 
That is what is being done when we 
keep on our statute books the forty- 
hour week that encourages over-time 
pay and other premiums on work. 

If our manpower were put on a 
forty-eight hour week it would open 
the gates to increased production. 
Eight additional hours would repre- 
sent in 50 weeks 400 more hours for 
each workers, and would total up to 
many additional billion hours a year. 
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LAZY DOLLARS CAN 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


mericans began hoarding cash 
back in the early thirties, when 
bank closings made it seem desirable 
to have funds within easy reach for 
immediate needs. After the banks 
began to reopen, some of the money 
came out of hiding to be redeposited, 
but not all of it. 

A part remained behind, under the 
clock, hidden under the carpet, in the 
sugar bowl, or between the pages of 
the family Bible or the telephone 
directory. 

In 1935, with political uncertainties 
looming large on the European ho- 
rizon, European capital began to seek 
safety in America. Some of it was 
deposited in American banks; some 
of it was used to purchase American 
securities; and some of it was ex- 
changed for United States currency. 
The movement continued for several 
years, and it is estimated that foreign 
hoarding of United States currency 
may have amounted to as much as a 
billion or a billion and a half dollars 
by 1941. This was checked in the 
spring of that year by the Govern- 
ment’s freezing regulations, which 
made it increasingly difficult for citi- 
zens of enemy or enemy-occupied 
countries to acquire additional 
amounts. It follows that any increase 
in hoarding since that time has been 
done by Americans. 


HOARDING INDICATORS 


There is, of course, no way of tak- 
ing an exact count of the amount of 
money being hoarded at any one time, 
but there are various indicators which 
give an idea of the approximate ex- 
tent of the movement. 

The amount of money in circulation 
considered in connection with the 
volume of business activity, the size 
of the nation’s payrolls, and possible 
changes in popular methods of mak- 
ing payments and settling accounts, 
as well as the denominations of bills 
which combine to form the aggregate 
of total currency outstanding, are the 
straws which help to show which 
way the wind is blowing. 

We have been for many years a 
people which transacts the prepon- 
derance of its business through the 
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Large denomination bills totalling $3.4 billion are 
now outstanding, most of which represents hoards. 
But even for hoarding, War Bonds possess definite 


advantages over cash. 


By E. T. Henderson 
United States Treasury Department 


banks. Of the two principal kinds of 
money in use, bank deposits and cur- 
rency, the former is in by far the 
larger amount. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a very decided 
increase in the amount of currency 
in circulation. The present $13.5 bil- 
lion is nearly three times as much as 
in the 1920's, and an increase of more 
than $3 billion in the past year. 

In this country we have what is 
known as an elastic system of cur- 
rency by means of which the amount 
outstanding expands or contracts in 
accordance with the popular demand 
for cash. If at any time the supply 
of money in circulation is greater 
than popular needs, the excess finds 
its way back to the banks and is con- 
verted into deposits. The fact that in 
recent years a larger proportion of 
the currency issued has remained 
outstanding, and that the demand for 
cash has continued heavy, with the 
result that circulation has been cor- 
respondingly increased, is not neces- 
sarily in itself an indication of hoard- 
ing. 

The revival of business after the 
depression and the acceleration of 
economic activity caused by war prep- 
arations, together with record income 
payments and a general price rise, 
explain to a very great extent the ex- 


‘pansion in the country’s cash require- 


ments. There have been, in addition, 
developments which have combined 
to increase the use of cash in place of 
checks. 


BANKING CHANGES 


In recent years a larger proportion 
of the national income than formerly 
has found its way into the hands of 
people in the lower income brackets, 
many of whom are accustomed to 
make their payments in cash, rather 


than by checks. In the years of the 
depression and to an even greater de- 
gree during the period of war prep- 
arations and mobilization of the 
armed forces, great groups of the 
population have shifted from one part 
of the country to another. Many thus 
uprooted, even if accustomed to using 
a bank, have failed to make new bank- 
ing connections in strange localities 
where they have no feeling of perma- 
nence. Service charges and the fact 
that no interest is paid on checking 
accounts have also tended to limit the 
use of checks and to expand cash re- 
quirements. 


BIG BILLS 


Unquestionably there is another 
reason for increased currency circula- 
tion than the demand for currency 
for the purposes outlined above. It is 
evident that an increasing amount of 
money is being withdrawn from ac- 
tive use and is being hoarded. A fair- 
ly good indication of this is found in 
the increase in the outstanding num- 
ber of large denomination bills, those 
of $50 and more. 

Bills of this size might be used in 
illegal or concealed transactions, but 
other than this, their use in ordinary, 
everyday affairs, although larger than 
formerly, is still relatively limited. As 
a rule they do not remain long in 
circulation. For purposes of hoard- 
ing, large bills are more convenient 
than smaller ones. Hoarding is not, 
however, confined exclusively to large 
denominations. There have been in- 
dications that some amounts of small- 
er bills have also been going into 
hoards. 

About $3.4 billion of large bills are 
now outstanding, as compared with a 
circulation of these denominations of 
about $700 million in the 1920's, be- 
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fore the hoarding movement began. 
Demand for large bills for purposes 
other than hoarding probably does 
not amount to more than $1 billion. 
This leaves, roughly, about $2 billion 
as a fair measure of the amount of 
these bills being hoarded. Of this 
total Americans may be holding from 
$500 million to $1 billion and are ap- 
parently regularly adding to their 
hoards. 

Although there is nothing alarming 
about a hoarding movement of this 
kind, hoarding is, nevertheless, an 
uneconomic and uncooperative act. 
By hoarding the owner subjects his 
property to an entirely unnecessary 
risk, which yields no compensating 
advantage. If the Americans who are 
holding a billion or half a billion dol- 
lars in idleness would put it to work 
by buying War Savings Bonds they 
could be doing their share in winning 
the war. 

The main idea back of the inclina- 
tion to hoard appears to be a wish to 
play safe; to have on hand a supply 
of money to draw upon in any emer- 
gency which might occur in these un- 
certain times, and while this implies 
a high degree of confidence in the 
currency of the United States, the 
fact remains that hoarding is a mis- 
taken policy, and that hoarded money 
plays a loafer’s part, particularly in 
war time. 


NO DRAWBACKS 


What the hoarder apparently does 
not realize is that War Savings 
Bonds have all the advantages of a 
cash supply, with none of the draw- 

s. 
War Savings Bonds, like currency, 
are based on the credit of the United 
States Government. The owner is 
always sure of the amount of cash 
which he will receive when he re- 
deems his war bonds because their 
value does not fluctuate. In addition, 
War Savings Bonds earn a return on 
the money invested, and are a safe 
form in which to accumulate savings. 

If the owner wishes, he may have 
his War Savings Bond held for safe- 
keeping, without cost to himself, at 
any Federal Reserve Bank; at most 
of the Federal Reserve branches; or 
at the United States Treasury. Even 
if the owner takes the risk of keeping 
the bonds in his possession and they 
are lost, destroyed or stolen, since 
all War Savings Bonds are registered 
he could, in all probability, prove his 
loss and have a new bond reissued to 
him. 
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NEW REORGANIZATION 
PLAN FOR NEW HAVEN 


Amended ICC plan meets objections of leased line 
bondholders and improves reorganization prospects. 


Ithough early consummation of re- 
organization proceedings of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is not in sight, an amended 
plan recently released by the ICC rep- 
resents important progress. The com- 
plicated problems arising from the 
Boston & Providence and Old Col- 
ony Railroad leases have been among 
the more formidable obstacles. The 
Federal District Court upheld objec- 
tions of the leased tine security hold- 
ers to previous proposals for acquisi- 
tion of these properties by the reor- 
ganized company. 


OPPOSITION EXPECTED 


The new plan appears to meet these 
objections and to offer a sound basis 
for reorganization. It will be opposed 
by holders of the old preferred and 
common stocks—which are eliminated 
and possibly by one or two groups of 
divisional bondholders. Depending 
upon the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Milwaukee and Western Pa- 
cific appeals, further amendments may 
be made. But it is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the terms will not be 
changed importantly, if at all, with 
respect to the proposed exchanges of 
new fixed interest and income bonds, 
and preferred stock, for the widely 
held mortgage bonds of the New Ha- 
ven system. Consequently, it may be 
taken as a basis for estimates of ex- 
change values for these issues. 

The capitalization of the new com- 
pany would consist of $12.6 million 
equipment trust obligations and $21.4 
million divisional bonds (both of 
which would be undisturbed in re- 
organization ) ; $11.5 million collateral 
trust notes; $91.5 million first and 
refunding 4s; $86.1 million income 
4%s; $71.9 million 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par) and $70 mil- 
lion common stock ($100 par). In 
addition to the equipment certificates, 


-Naugatuck Railroad 4s, Providence 


Terminal 4s, and Harlem River & 
Port Chester 4s would not be dis- 
turbed. 


Housatonic Railroad 5s and New 
England Railroad 4s and 5s would 
receive 100 per cent in new first and 
refunding 4s. Danbury & Norwalk 4s, 
Boston & New York Air Line 4s, 
New Haven & Northampton 4s, New 
Haven secured 6s and the leased line 
securities (Old Colony and Boston & 
Providence) would be exchanged for 
first and refunding 4s, income 44s 
and the new preferred stock in vary- 
ing percentages and combinations. 
New Haven debenture 4s, Westches- 
ter 4'4s, traction issues and various 
unsecured obligations would receive 
only common stock in amounts yet to 
be determined. The allotments will 
depend upon the amount of unsecured 
claims finally allowed by the Court. 

Other analyses of defaulted rail 
bonds presented in recent weeks have 
been based upon plans having definite 
“effective dates.” In such cases, inter- 
est accrued up to the effective dates 
has been lumped with principal and 
definite amounts of new securities al- 
located to discharge claims as to both 
principal and interest up to the date 
fixed by the ICC. Subsequent inter- 
est accruals have been regarded as ap- 
plying to the corresponding amounts 
of new bonds. 


EXCHANGE VALUES 


Since no definite date has been 
fixed in the New Haven plan, a simi- 
lar analysis of exchange values is not 
feasible. The effective date is left to 
the determination of the reorganiza- 
tion managers, with the provision 
that it be fixed sometime between 
January 1, 1943, and January 1, 1944. 
The allocations of new securities are 
expressed in terms of percentages of 
aggregate principal and _ interest 
claims. Late this year or early in 
1943, substantial interest payments 
are expected on account of accruals 
on various outstanding bonds of the 
New Haven system. Any such pay- 
ments will be deducted in fixing allot- 
ments of new securities assuming that 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Apart from the need for a reappraisal of equity values in 
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the light of sensational developments on the war fronts, the 


market may be due for a reaction after a six months’ ad- 
vance. But the new developments are fundamentally bullish. 


“THE END OF THE BEGINNING" as Prime Min- 
ister Churchill describes the new phase of the 
war, has not thus far been signalized by any up- 
ward rush of stock prices. On the contrary, there 
has been further evidence of the reactionary 
tendencies which appeared late last month. We 
may witness another of the frequent periods of 
contrariness which make the market the despair of 
those who expect immediate conformity with the 
obvious implications of the current news. 


IRREGULARITY over the next week or two—or even 
longer—would not be as much of a paradox as first 
thoughts on the successes of Allied arms in North 
Africa might suggest. Stock prices have been ad- 
vancing during most of the past six months. The 
-+standing factor recognized in this substantial re- 
covery has been the lightening of prospective tax 
burdens in comparison with the drastic proposals 
advanced early in 1942. But in recent weeks, the 
discounting of an impending turn in the tides of 
war may have been equally important. 


RUSSIAN resistance at Stalingrad and other de- 
velopments gave more than a hint of a decline in 
the military fortunes of the Axis before there was 
any general knowledge of the African "blitzkrieg." 
Now that the United Nations are well on the way 
to regaining control of the Mediterranean, it is per- 
haps quite logical that the market should pause 
for a reappraisal. 

THERE IS no inclination to minimize the importance 
of the military gains which have come in such rapid 
succession, but their full significance cannot be 
gauged in a day or two. The probable duration of 
hostilities has been reduced but it is still difficult 
to estimate how many months of struggle must be 
endured before this war's armistice day arrives. 


GREATER EMPHASIS upon "peace stocks" is to be 
expected at times when the fortunes of war are 
running strongly in our favor. Major gains by the 
armed forces of the United Nations justify higher 


market appraisals of peace beneficiaries and further 
victories will strengthen this trend. On the other 
hand, it is well to guard against over-optimism in 
estimating the prospects for any classification based 
upon relative positions in a war economy. 


CIVILIAN BUSINESS has been proceeding "on 
borrowed time"; the impact of war will become 
increasingly evident in coming months as the large 
carry-over of inventories is reduced and new re- 
strictions are imposed. Reduced earnings for pro- 
ducers and distributors of civilian goods in 1943 
may well be counterbalanced by favorable war news. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized that many 
“peace stocks'’ have recovered 50 per cent or more 
from their 1942 lows. Farsighted investors will con- 
tinue to accumulate such equities, but a return to 
a peacetime economy has been partly discounted. 


BY THE SAME token, it may be in order to warn 
against excessive bearishness on so-called ‘war 
stocks." With a few exceptions, there has been no 
boom in this group; the market has capitalized cur- 
rent earnings on a very conservative basis. Further- 
more, many of those who are now engaged 1!00 
per cent in war production will be able to realize 
equal or greater profits in filling civilian demands 
when the armed forces no longer preempt their 
productive capacity. 


SHARP FLUCTUATIONS in the fortunes of war 
may be expected to continue, and it is too much 
to hope that the news will sustain an uninterrupted 
bull market. The speculator will continue to find 
trading opportunities on both sides of the inter- 
mediate swings. But for the investor, the main tide 
is all that really counts. The least that may be said 
of recent developments is that they support the 
previously expressed opinion that the tide is turn- 
ing. On that basis, purchases of well selected stocks 
should prove profitable in the long run despite 
the effects of adverse currents which will control 
the market's course from time to time. 

—Written November 12; George H. Dimon. 
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TAX CHANGES: Far-reaching changes in the sec- 
tions of the Federal tax law covering capital gains 
and losses will be of substantial benefit to investors 
and create new incentives to the employment of 
idle funds in the stock market. The most important 
are the new definitions of short term and long term 
capital assets and the provisions for carrying over 
net capital losses up to a maximum of five years. 

Classification of assets held for more than six 
months as “long term'' greatly reduces the holding 
period required in order to place transactions in the 
category where only 50 per cent of capital gains 
is recognized for tax purposes. Short term capital 
losses may be offset against both short term and 
long term capital gains. 

Only $1,000 of a net capital loss may be de- 
ducted from ordinary income in any one year, but 
losses in excess of this amount may be carried over 
for five years and applied either as an offset to 
capital gains or as a deduction from ordinary in- 
come up to the $1,000 limit in each year. (Details 
on page 3.) 


FERTILIZERS: Firm markets for the shares of 
fertilizer companies reflect indications of record 
1942-43 business volume and approval of price in- 
creases. The OPA recently announced that ceiling 
prices on fertilizers would be raised about 8 per cent 
to cover increased transportation costs and higher 
nitrogen prices. Tag sales for August—-October show 
a gain of 17 per cent over the like period of 1941; 
for 17 reporting states the gain was 2! per cent for 
October. The diversification policies of leading 
companies in this field are yielding good returns, 
with chemical divisions busy on war orders. 


CIGARETTE PRICE POLICY: The OPA appears 
to have tipped its hand with respect to its policy 
on cigarette selling prices when on November | it 
permitted the amount of the higher excise tax to 
be passed along to the consumer, but passed up 
the opportunity to grant permission to the manufac- 
turers to increase prices in order to absorb at least 
a portion of the companies’ higher operating costs 
and, especially, heavier corporate taxes. The last 
time an effective general price increase was insti- 
tuted was in January of 1937 (from $2.38 to $2.51! 
per thousand, net, excluding Federal excise taxes). 
In the meantime, the companies have seen their in- 
come tax rate rise from 15 per cent to 40 per cent 
and, while sales have expanded, growth of volume 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


has been far from sufficient to absorb the mounting 
inroads of the tax gatherer. 


LIVING COSTS CONTINUE UPWARD: Chief- 
ly as the result of a rise of 2.5 per cent in food costs 
during October, the cost of living index of the 
National Industrial Conference Board advanced 
0.9 per cent over the September level. Clothing 
and sundries rose only 0.! per cent; housing, fuel 
and light, the other components of this index, re- 
mained practically stationary. Based on 1923100, 
this index stood at 99.5 for October last, which is 
8.2 per cent above a year ago and 16.5 per cent 
above September of 1939, the date of the out- 
break of the European war. In other words, the 
purchasing power of the 1923 dollar was 117.1 cents 
for September, 1939, 108.7 cents a year ago, and 
100.5 cents for last month. 


FINANCING UNDER REGULATION V: In 
order to put the financing of manufacturers’ work- 
ing capital requirements on a war basis and thus 
expedite war production, a number of the peace- 
time restrictions imposed upon banks and other 
credit agencies have had to be modified. This was 
done by Executive Order 9,112, followed by Regu- 
lation V on "War Financing" adopted on April 6, 
1942. Regulation V provides for a government 
guarantee up to 90 per cent on bank loans extended 
to war contractors. The largest loan which has been 
arranged under this provision is the $1 billion credit 
to General Motors, in which some 400 banks are 
participating. The first installment of this -loan, 
amounting to $50 million, was drawn down on 
November 7. The General Motors credit has be- 
come the pattern for a number of Regulation V 
loans that will soon reach the money market and 
provide a welcome outlet for idle bank funds. Sev- 
eral airplane manufacturers and other armament 
producers have already completed such arrange- 
ments, or have them under negotiation, the list 
including Bendix Aviation, Lockheed Aircraft, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Houdaille-Hershey, Sun Shipbuilding, 
Spicer Manufacturing, and Foster Wheeler. 


MANPOWER CONFUSION: President Roosevelt 
has again gone on record "that there is no imme- 
diate urgency to the manpower situation". Two 
weeks before, WMC's management-labor policy 
committee warned that “major weaknesses exist in 
the present approach to the overall manpower 
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situation . . . that require immediate attention . . . 
and which, if not corrected, will seriously impede 
the war effort''. McNutt sees the unemployed 
reserve nearing exhaustion, but Secretary of Labor 
Perkins observes that we are far from reaching the 
"bottom of the barrel'' from which employables 
come. The committee wants supreme authority for 
WMC over the nation's manpower, including SS, 
without an actual "industrial draft''; probably will 
get it. It said the nation must train five million 
new workers by the end of 1943. Conspicuous 
among the recommendations it did not make was 
that the basic work week be raised from the present 
"share-the-work"’ 40 hours, carried over from the 
depression, to somewhere nearer that of all our 
principal allies and enemies. 


“SELECTED ISSUES”: Homestake Mining, cur- 
rently quoted around 26, has been added to the 
"selected issues'' on page |8. Because of recent 
suspension of dividends—long paid at a monthly 
rate of 37!/, cents a share—the stock does not 
qualify for the income group. While wartime 
restrictions on gold mining continue, dividend pros- 
pects will be uncertain, although some payments 
may be made out of the company's large liquid 
resources or the profits from mining of strategic 
minerals recently undertaken. Inclusion in the 
“business cycle group" does not imply that the 
company's fortunes will follow the broad cyclical 
trend; its profit cycles are determined by the 
unique characteristics of the gold mining industry. 
The selection is made on the basis of long term 
possibilities for appreciation on the later resumption 
of the company's usual activities under more nor- 
mal conditions, an eventual increase in the price of 
gold, or both. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: New York Central rejoins the 
dividend ranks, declaring a $1 payment January 
|5—first in eleven years. . . . U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals reserves decision on ‘death sentence” 
validity in North American case. . . . Albany dis- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Consolidated Gas of Balti- 
more 4% cum. pfd...... 104 107 3.7% 


trict “coupon banking" experiment satisfies OPA, 
may be extended throughout nation. . . . Fertilizer 
prices to increase 8% to offset higher costs... . 
BWC bars telegraphic greetings, errand and other 
special services. . . . WPB cuts civilian beef allot- 
ments to 70% from 80% of 1941 deliveries. . 
Anthracite production goes back to five-day week 
when miners refuse sixth day without time and a 
half. . . . Corn refiners handled in ten months 102 
vs. 82 million bushels a year ago. . . . Nationwide 
gasoline rationing date extended from Nov. 22 to 
Dec. | because of delays in form distribution. . . . 
Sept. jobless compensation payments off 21% from 
Aug. to new low of $22 million. . . . CAB cuts 
Eastern Air Lines mail pay $773,000 per annum, 
suggests reduced passenger rates. . . . Ten months 
steel plates shipments 9.7 vs. 6 million tons in en- 
tire 12 months of 1941... . Sept. war spending at 
$220 million daily rate. . . . Rubber Director Jeffers 
says when conservation measures have been fully 
observed, ‘our rubber problem will be well on the 
way to solution.’ . . . Treasury reports October 
financing raised all-time record of $6.8 billion; war 
bond quota for November placed at $800 million. 
... OPA threatens 4,000 retailers with court action 
unless violations cease. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
ipacklog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
-easonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Call 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 92 5.43%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 95 4.74 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, ‘70... 90 5.00 102!/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s, ‘77... 96 5.73 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, °52.... 86 4.65 Not 
Chic., Burlington & QO. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 92 4.08 102 
‘Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 91 4.40 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent Curent all 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 92 5.43% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 38 5.92 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv....... . @ tm 405 
Reynolds Metals 542% cum... 7.05 1071, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 80 5.06 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 69 7.25 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 38 7.89 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 82 6.10 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.03 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5/2% cum. 86 6.40 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Sroup | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
‘even in face of sharp increases in tax rates under the Revenue 
Act of 1942. 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of the shanp increases in the excess profits tax and a com- 
bined normal and surtax of 40 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 


Recent ——-Dividea¢—  ——Earnings— in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively 
GROUP 1 Price 61941 *1942, 19411942 good income producers. 
Adams-Millis........... 24 $1.25 $1.25 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 0.60 1.37 56 Recent ——Div — 
Borden Company... 22 140 0.90 1.88 60.77 GROUP 2 Price, 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 5.00 5.00 WS, AR Chesapeake & Ohio.... 34 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 c$2.32 
Elec. Storage Battery... 34 2.50 1.50 3.65 b1.03 Continental Can....... 27 2.00 1.00 2.62 x1.88 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.60 1.97 b0.87 Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 39 3.00 1.00 3.75 1.20 
Socony-Vacuum........ 9 0.50 0.50 1.38 Pe May Department Store.. 38 3.00 3.00 £4.10 £3.76 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 41 3.50 1.50 5.09 1.55 Murphy (G.C.)....... 60 4.00 3.50 7.20 as 
Union Pacific R.R....... 83 6.00 6.00 11.19 ¢12.79 Standard Oil of Calif.... 28 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
‘Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 29 «#42.00 1.60 269 United Fruit .......... él 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 


*_Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. {t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & | 
Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended Sept. 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 29 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 c$2.10 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 22 $2.00 $2.00 $6.72 $6.06 
American Car & Foundry. 26 ... 5.23 ht2.09 *kHomestake Mining.... 27 450 3.75 2.83 bi.14 
Anaconda Copper...... 27 2.50 1.50 bf2.10 Kennecott Copper...... 30 3.25 1.75 $4.55 bt2.03 
Aneconde Wire & Cable. 29 250 1.25 5.94 62.05 Lima Locomotive ....... 26 100 150 602... 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F. 46 2.00 6,00 9.90 b7.79 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 62 7.00 5.00 16.65 64.95 
Bethlehem Steel........ 58 6.00 6.00 9.35 4.94 McCrory Stores........ 125 0.75 2.24 22.21 
‘Climax Molybdenum... 41 3.20 1.90 3.55 Acme 7. 
ew York Air Brake... .. 29 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Commercial Solvents.... 10 0.55 0.30 0.99 0.63 
yivania Railroad .. 25 2.00 1.00 3.98 b1.93 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 19 1.00 0.25 4.68 1.88 Pure Oil 10 0.50 2.86 bi2! 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 3.00 6.34 y4.47 Th Prod 
ompson _ ae 27 2.50 1.25 5.36 4.62 
‘Freeport Sulphur. ...... 37. 2.00 3.95 bI.61 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
General Electric ....... 29 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
Glidden Company...... 16 150 080 &k3.08 b1.08 51 =4.00 4.00 10.43 3.17 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fis- 
cal years to April 30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal year to October 3!, 1941. x—I!2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months 
ended September 30. *Added this week; see page 17. 
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VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
PROM WASHINGTON 


A GLORIOUS WEEK for Re- 
publican democrats, appropriately 
framed by holidays, was that between 
Election and Armistice Days. For 
those interested in the preservation 
of the “American way of life” against 
both domestic political and interna- 
tional military attacks, it started with 
a flood of the most heartening politi- 
cal returns in many a year and ended 
with a flood of the most heartening 
military news of the war. At home, 
it restored a Congressional balance 
that will scotch the more radical of 
social and economic programs un- 
necessary to the winning of the war. 
Abroad, it dramatically marked our 
passing from the preparation to the 
participation stage in the war, with a 
brilliantly conceived and executed 
series of telling blows that may be 
said to have outblitzed the original 
blitzers. 


The North African campaign is 
significant in many ways. Dr. Harold 
Stonier, ABA Executive Manager, 
told a Rutgers audience the opening 
of the Mediterranean would be equiv- 
alent to adding six million tons to our 
merchant fleet! 


“MILITARY NITWITS,” as Herr 
Schickelgruber, alias Hitler, charac- 
terizes the United Nations’ generals, 
are just now “nitwitting” him to hys- 
teria. It is an ancient maxim that 
“Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad”—are they working 
on him now? His latest verbal ful- 
minations, and what can be read be- 
tween their lines, suggest anything 
but equanimity. The Munich putsch 
anniversary speech was almost pa- 
thetic in its whining for confidence, 
promises of terrible retribution, ex- 
pressed but obviously shaken confi- 
dence in ultimate victory, recollection 
of the events of 1918 culminating in 
the Kaiser’s flight, desperate assur- 
ances that it will be different this 
time and with this leader, and almost 
outright promise that he will stick it 
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out to the point of splattering his 
brains over the Chancellory walls 
when all is lost. 


His subsequent invasion of unoc- 
cupied France, of course, set the 
Armistice aside—was a desperate 
move that alone may force most col- 
laborationists’ sympathies back where 
they belong, with the Allies. 


BEGGING THE QUESTION of 
whether the manpower problem 
would be largely solved by extending 
the basic work week from 40 to 48 
hours, President Roosevelt cited in- 
telligence reports about Germany. It 
seems that last spring, its work week 
in munitions plants was raised from 
70 to 80 hours, but that production 
had fallen off in the last few months 
despite the long work week. Might 
not the almost daily raids of huge 
bomber fleets upon German indus- 
trial centers and transportation sys- 
tems, the drafting of workers to meet 
urgent army needs on the unexpect- 
edly tough Eastern front, and their 
replacement by untrained and not 
particularly enthusiastic ‘“‘industrial 
draftees” from conquered territories, 
might not these have been factors? 
[s anyone recommending an 80-hour 
basic work week here? Or even 
Russia’s average of 66 hours, Ger- 
many’s 60 hours, Britain’s 56 hours? 
Our average, with overtime, is 43 
hours. 


Agriculture’s Secretary Wickard 
says more than 1.6 million left the 
farms in the past year; if another 1.6 
million leave in the next year, we 
might not be able to supply the 
United Nations with sufficient food 
to carry on. 


TEAMWORK PAYS, in war as 
on the football field. The AHied cause 
is most fortunate in the actual kin- 
ship of the people of the United 
States and Great Britain and in the 
community of their language, their 


democracies, their jurisprudence and, 
in general, their objectives in war. 
These things have speeded the actual 
coordination of their programs under 
“unified strategic direction,” as OWI 
puts it. Just now, three exchanges 
of delegations of government and in- 
dustry executives are promoting 
closer integration of war production 
planning and techniques, supplement- 
ing the work of the six combined 
boards already set up by the two 
countries. The U. S. and its neigh- 
bor Canada likewise are teaming up 
ever more closely. 


At least in the winning of the war, 
there is community of interests be- 
tween the U. S. and the U.S. S. R., 
and a good move toward teamwork 
was the recent sale of the entire Ford 
tire manufacturing plant at Detroit 
for shipment to Russia. 


@FF THE RECORD, Washington 
says: The election has convinced 
some Democrats, notably New Deal- 
ers, that Roosevelt and the fourth 
term is their only chance in 1944. . 

Nationwide rationing will cost states 
some $30 million gas tax losses per 
month. . . . Administration politicians 
feel labor leaders let them down 


November 3. ... The Food Ad- 
ministrator, if any, will be under 
ESB Chief Byrnes. . Don’t be 


surprised at a sudden rebound of 
“pay as you go” pressure for indi- 
vidual income taxes. Senate 
Finance Chairman George says the 
$25,000 salary limit will cost the gov- 
ernment money; look for the new 
reaction against it to gather mo- 
mentum. 


—By Theodore K. Fish 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


A somewhat more extensive ques- 
tionnaire is being sent out by Gen- 
eral Foods this year to give each 
stockholder an opportunity to make 
suggestions as to what should be in- 
cluded in the company’s annual re- 
port—the last part of the form is de- 
voted to “Remarks” and on this page 
the recipient is asked to “let yourself 
go.” .. . Newest edition of Simon & 
Schuster’s famous tax guide, “Your 
Income Tax,” will again be promoted 
via radio broadcasting—initial pro- 
motion will start on 181 stations, with 
the number gradually expanded until 
500 stations are used as the March 
deadline approaches. . . . The “Kim- 
sul” window insulation of Kimberly- 
Clark will have a double appeal this 
year in that it can serve as (1) a sub- 
stitute for storm sashes to save fuel, 
and (2) an air raid protector that 
minimizes the danger of shattering 
glass... . “Lignin” is a new word in 
the Western Electric dictionary that 
will be heard more frequently as 
it becomes a part of the equipment 
used in American Tel. & Tel.’s Bell 
System—this is a new plastic, derived 
from the sulphite waste of the pulp 
plants, which will serve as the sub- 
stitute for hard rubber insulation in 
all sorts of communications equip- 
ment. .. . Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
of billiard table and bowling alley 
fame is now doing its part in the war 
—a large part of its facilities has been 
turned over to the manufacture of 
parachute flares. . . . Something dif- 
ferent in “soapless’” soaps which per- 
mits washing greasy frying pans in 


he intensity of the national 

scrap drive and the resulting 
demand for rags is reflected in 
one farm journal—it is pointed 
out that there isn’t a respectable 
scarecrow left in the country. 


cold water and keeps rings off the 
bathtub has been developed by the 
Ethyl affiliate of Dow Chemical—the 
U. S. Navy has just embraced it, 
however, in that it will wash dishes 
clean in salt water... . In its search 
to find new lines Club Aluminum 
Products will try out household 
cleansers—it is hoped that one of 
them will easily clean its former 
utensils. 


Apparel Antics 


With so many of the fair sex going 
into war plants, General Electric has 
found it necessary to add a complete 
line of safety clothing for women 
welders—smart styling is combined 
with durability in the uniform that 
is topped with a head-covering which 
was created by one of the country’s 
leading milliners. . . . International 
Shoe, General Shoe and Brown Shoe 
are handling the Quartermaster 
Corps’ big order for parachute jumper 
boots—this is the type of footwear 
which is built to meet all emergencies. 

. Reports that Bond Stores will 
introduce ladies’ apparel in all of its 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP . 


Worried about rising prices? 


THE ABC OF INFLATION 


This new book by a world-famous economist shows 
simply and exactly what inflation is and does, how 
it hits your pocketbook despite government controls, 
and how to guard against its disastrous effects. 


174 Pages — $1.75 Postpaid 
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21 West Street . 


New York City 


men’s shops may be premature—for 
the present, only 22 of its chain of 
59 stores will carry misses coats and 
suits. . . . Quite patriotic are the shoe 
colors designated by the Textile 
Color Card Association for spring- 
time wear—the new shades include: 
golden tobacco (official brown of the 
WAACs), bluejacket blue, liberty 
red and freedom green. ... The 
young boys with their soldier suits 
will have nothing on the little girls 
this Christmas—Sackman Brothers 
Company is bringing out a line of 
junior WAAC military playsuits for 
the tiny misses. 


Synthetics 


Monsanto Chemical will soon have 
more to say about the development 
of a new line of elastomers, sub- 
stances with the properties of rubber 
—polymerized from vinyl compounds 
and diphenyl derivatives, these syn- 
thetics can be used as anything from 
tackifying rubbers to pressure sealing 
adhesives. . . . American Chicle has 
a patent on a synthetic chewing gum 
base containing no chicle—it is made 
from coagulated latex which has sub- 
stantially no chlorophyl. . . . Newest 
in ersatz window panes is the “Ceco” 
safety cloth introduced by Colloid 
Equipment Company—it is a strong 
cotton fabric combined with a tough, 
transparent plastic film. . . . Some- 
thing new in synthetic menthol is be- 
ing produced by the A. M. Todd 
Company—not a single menthol crys- 
tal is required, as it is made entirely 
from oil of peppermint through dis- 
tillation. . . . Latest in substitutes for 
rubber is a new vinylite resin yarn 
with elastic properties, developed by 
American Viscose—it is said to be 
better than rubber for use in the 
tropics because of high resistance to 
sunlight and humidity. .. . Next from 
Marine Air Research Corporation 
are pre-fabricated aircraft hangars 
which can be put together without 
steel, screws or nails—they are made 
of laminated plywood on impregnated 
wood girders, bonded together with 
resin glue. 
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_ How to turn a hull 


To EFFICIENCY of an aircraft carrier depends upon 
power—steam power to propel it, electric power 
to operate it. 


Powering these sea-going airfields is a typically 
Westinghouse kind of wartime job. It is a job that calls for 
the countless different skills in things electrical that are 
second nature to Westinghouse. 


Here is just a small part of the equipment that West- 
inghouse has designed and built to make American 
carriers Outstanding engines of destruction: 


* Steam turbines so powerful they drive our new 
carriers faster than any enemy carrier afloat. 


* Elevators big enough to hold a bomber, fast enough 
to deliver a plane on deck with minimum delay. 


* Generators on each ship capable of producing 
enough electric power to lighta city the size of Seattle. 


* Intricate radio equipment specially designed to 
stand up under the shock of battle. 


* Hundreds of different types of instruments that put 
nearly every operation under finger-tip control. 


Westinghouse “know how” is being applied to nearly 
every type of ship in our Navy. 


In this, the long-range work of our Research and En- 
gineering Laboratories has played a significant part. 
Discoveries in many fields—in electronics, physics, 
chemistry, mechanical and electrical engineering — are 
now bearing fruit in the production of better and more 
powerful weapons of war. 


Many of these discoveries, we believe, will someday 
help to make a better peacetime world. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere. 


This advertisement has been reviewed by 
Government authorities and contains no 
information of military value to the enemy. 


Westinghouse @ 


- «+ making Electricity work for Victory 


Digestibles 


Quaker Oats Company will utilize 
its famous “Aunt Jemima” brand for 
exploiting its new dehydrated soup 
mix—up to now the well known 
mammy has been mainly identified 
with pancake flour. . . . A survey of 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany reveals that Thanksgiving is not 
the biggest day for turkey consump- 
tion—8 million pounds of gobblers 
are required for America’s Christmas 
dinner, as compared with only 6 mil- 
lion at Thanksgiving. . . . So scarce 
are butchers that Kroger Grocery & 
Baking has found it necessary to train 
women to take men’s jobs in the 
meat shops—$21 a week to start is 
offered to the girls who would like to 
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learn the butchering trade... . In 
these days of food rationing, it is not 
surprising to find “extenders” offered 
to increase the amount of the avail- 
able quantity—the Warfield Company 
is offering “Pro-ten,” a vegetable 
protein derivative, which makes it 
possible to get more servings from 
less meat, while Rahr Malting Com- 
pany has brought out “Cepro Cereal,” 
a roasted barley product, that can be 
added to coffee on a 50-50 basis and 
still provides a full-flavored drink. 
... “Chicken Shack’’ is the name for 
the new dehydrated chicken dinner 
being brought out by Barlow Food 
Products—but in this case it is sug- 
gested that meat and -dumplings be 
added along with the water in order 
to prepare a real fricassee. 


Office Offerings 


Completely reversing the normal 
merchandising procedure, the four 
major typewriter companies are join- 
ing in an effort to buy back machines 
—advertisements will appear over the 
individual signatures of Underwood, 
Royal, Remington and Smith-Corona, 
and the goal is 600,000 typewriters. 
.. . The primary appeal of the new 
protective ink of Parker Pen Com- 
pany is that an ingredient, “Solv-X,” 
prevents rubber rot and corrosion in 
fountain pens—this addition is said 
to dissolve sediment and gummy de- 
posits found in many inks. . . . Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph has been 
granted a patent on a new type of 
calculating machine—but it is doubt- 
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ful if it will be seen for the duration. 
...A design for a unique variety of 
pedestal table for a single typewriter 
has been registered by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher—unlike other stands, 
this unit is styled in such a way that 
it cannot be top-heavy, and at the 
same time provides ample knee room. 
. . . An innovation in executive seat 
cushions which contain no rubber is 
the new convertible unit of Perfect 
Rubber Seat Cushion Company— 
padded with interlocked hair which 
retains its resiliency because it will 
not lump or harden, the cushions may 
be “‘sat on” on either side. . . . Strang- 
est yet in reasons to use typewriter- 
key covers is that advanced by the 
Bert M. Morris Company—its new 
“Kee Kovers” are made of a particu- 
lar green-colored transparent plastic 
which is supposed to absorb the harm- 
ful rays and stops the glare of the 
nickel rims on the keys. 


Christenings 


A new line of fabric colors, being 
brought out by Celanese Corporation 
of America, will be trademarked 
“Mississippi Magic.” . . . No teaser 
is the new “Stripper” of Turco Prod- 
ucts which is prepared to quickly re- 
move varnish, enamel,’ lacquer and 
other paints without effort—it is said 
to be non-inflammable, wax-free and 
non-injurious, and also requires no 
after cleaning. . . . “Guardsman” is 
the name for the new safety ash tray 
of Seymour Conover Company which 
is featured with patented grooves that 
hold the butts firmly in place... . 
Two new musical toys, scheduled for 
introduction in time for Santa Claus 
delivery are the “Make-A-Harp” of 
the Vernon Company, and the “Toot- 
A-Boot” of Wolverine Supply... . 
Next in one-coat water paints is 
“Merco-Mix,” product of M. J. 
Merkin Paint Company, which can 
be applied to plaster, wallboard, brick 
or concrete, and after it dries can 
withstand repeated washings... . 
Builders of war models will be in- 
terested in the new “Camouflage Fin- 
ishes” of the Testor Chemical Com- 
pany which make it possible to re- 
produce the official U. S. Army Air 
Corps colors on scale models of air- 
planes, tanks, guns and ships. . , . The 
newest brand of blended whisky from 
Continental Distilling will be named 
“Philadelphia.” 

x *k * 


When writing please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope or postal card. 
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he tendency to mark down se- 

curities of war beneficiaries on 
news from North Africa was shown 
by widespread declines among de- 
faulted and secondary rails. Gains 
were most pronounced among dollar 
bonds of countries occupied by Axis 
forces. High grade domestic corpo- 
ration bonds showed fractional ad- 
vances. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN 4's 


The first formal declaration of in- 
tention to effect a readjustment of 
debt under the revived Chapter XV 
of the Bankruptcy Act (McLaughlin 
Bill) has been made by the Colorado 
& Southern. Application has been 
filed in Federal District Court seek- 
ing approval of its “voluntary plan” 
for modification of interest require- 
ments and extension of maturities 
under the terms of this legislation. 
The petition states that the company 
has secured assents from creditors 
holding more than two-thirds of the 
aggregate amount of the claims af- 
fected by the plan, including at least 
a majority of the claims of each class. 

Interest due November 1, 1941, on 
the general 41s, was paid a few days 
before the expiration of the six 
months’ period of grace. Shortly be- 
fore the expiration of the grace pe- 
riod with respect to the May, 1942, 
coupon, a payment of $19.17 per 
$1,000 bond was offered. This 
amounts to fixed interest at the rate 
of 1% per cent per annum for the 
year ended November 1, 1942, plus 
contingent interest at 214 per cent for 
the period from November 1, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941. This distribu- 
tion would be in accordance with the 
terms of the debt readjustment plan 
as proposed. Earnings will cover full 
4% per cent interest on the general 
mortgage bonds this year by a wide 
margin, because of abnormal war 
traffic. Although post-war prospects 
are not particularly promising, assent 
to the plan is not advised. 


. ASSOCIATED GAS PLAN 


Trustees of the two major Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric holding com- 
panies have filed with the Federal 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Court a proposed settlement of the 
“recap” litigation which started more 
than a year ago. If a compromise of 
the conflicting claims of “AGECO” 
and “AGECORP” can be effected, 
one of the most important obstacles 
to reorganization of the Associated 
G. & E., system will be removed. The 
litigation was brought by the top 
holding company—AGECO—chal- 
lenging the validity of the 1933 re- 
capitalization and certain transactions 
preceding this plan. The effect of the 
“recap plan’’ was an important trans- 
fer of assets from AGECO to AGE- 
CORP, with many AGECO security 
holders exchanging their holdings for 
debentures of the corporation. 

The litigation to establish the re- 
spective rights of AGECO and AGE- 
CORP security holders is highly in- 
volved, and might go on indefinitely 
in the absence of a settlement. The 
proposed compromise sets forth the 
relative rights of the various securi- 
ties in terms of units of new capital. 
Until the value of the trusteeship 
estates is determined and a complete 
plan of reorganization is formulated, 
it will be impossible to approximate 
what will actually be realized in new 
securities or cash by any class of 
bondholders. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 5s & 4s 


As a result of the successful sale 
of $9.5 million new first mortgage 
3%4s, Alabama Great Southern has 
funds available for the purchase of 
the first consolidated 5s and 4s, due 
December 1, 1943. These bonds are 
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not callable, but the company has 
offered to buy the 5s at a flat price of 
104%4 and the 4s at between 
December 1 and December 23, 1942. 
Compared with these premiums, the 
yield on bonds retained until maturity 
is very low, and acceptance of the 
offer is suggested. Those who are 
interested in short term media can 
obtain a better income return on 
Treasury certificates. 


EUROPEAN BONDS GAIN 


Recent dramatic military events 
and the successes of the United Na- 
tions in the various theatres of war 
have greatly stimulated activity in 
dollar bonds of Axis-occupied coun- 
tries, most of which recorded gains 
of several points. However, it must 
not be forgotten that the only tangi- 
ble security behind these bonds at 
the present time is the frozen funds 
held under the trusteeship of the 
United States Treasury. So far ap- 
plications by the respective foreign 
governments to use these funds for 
servicing their dollar bonds have 
been granted by the Treasury. But it 
is obvious that the motives for this 
policy adopted by the foreign govern- 
ments are largely dictated by political 
considerations that are valid only for 
the duration. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
after the war these funds will be re- 
leased to the respective foreign gov- 
ernments whereupon debt service on 
dollar bonds may stop, as most of 
these nations will find themselves in 
a situation of complete or near bank- 
tuptcy. They will need all available 
funds for rehabilitation and in addi- 
tion may have to rely’upon financial 
assistance by the United States. 
Hence, there is not much reason for 
a highly optimistic attitude with re- 
gard to most of the foreign bonds of 
Nazi occupied countries. 


HOLDING COMPANY ACT 


Continued from page 5 


no Federal taxes, even the interest 
they pay on their borrowings is free 
from Federal income tax. As a re- 
sult, public bodies can capitalize these 
tax savings, and pay substantially 
higher prices for utilities forced upon 
the market than tax-paying private 
enterprises. 
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Nor is that all. Since public bodies 
usually finance their utility purchases 
through the sale of sufficient serial- 
payment revenue bonds to cover the 
full cost of acquisitions, no charges 
generally are made against revenues 
for depreciation of utility facilities. 
And these tax and depreciation 
“savings” to publicly-acquired utility 
systems, on the average, comprise a 
third of the cost of utility operation 
to private owners. 

For that reason, enforcement by 
the SEC of the “death sentence’’ pro- 
visions of the Holding Company Act 


’ during the present emergency has the 


effect of lending Federal aid to the 
socialization of privately owned public 
utilities. 


WAR CONTRIBUTION? 


In addition, it is difficult to see 
what vital contribution the dissolution 
of utility holding companies can make 
today—to the war effort, to the ability 
of operating gas and electric systems 
to meet the unprecedented demands of 
war industries, to the quality of ser- 
vice rendered the homes of America, 
or to investors in utility securities. 
Rather, the over-hanging threat of 
separation of operating units from 
holding company control greatly has 
complicated the problem of engaging 
private capital for plant expansion, 
and the rendering of expert service 
and advice to operating systems. 

And, finally, the proposed destruc- 
tion of a considerable part of the funds 
invested in holding company securi- 
ties in good faith by investors, 
through forcing the sale of their 
property in a distressed market, would 
appear repugnant to the very intent 
of Congress in adopting the Act. No 
less than 77 times, Congress wrote 
the phrases “in the interest of 
investors” or “for the protection of 
investors” into the Act. Yet, the 
only holding company investors so far 
protected by the SEC have been the 
bond or other debt holders of 
bankrupt systems, or those undergo- 
ing reorganization. Little protection 
would appear to have been granted 
preferred and common stockholders 
of solvent public utility holding com- 
panies. 

Accordingly, as a second action to 
be taken, it is suggested that Con- 
gress, regardless of any change in the 
Act to insure SEC enforcement of 
Section 30, should require the Com- 
mission to hold in abeyance all in- 
tegration orders, issued or to be is- 
sued under Section 11, until at least 


Orchards, Farms, Grazing Lands, Timber. 
H. H. CORY 


H’WAY No. 31 
PRATTVILLE, AUTAUGA CO., ALABAMA 


CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD—Beautiful early American 12-room 
house, 4 fireplaces, 3 baths, 3 extra lavatories, 
servants’ quarters; 6 acres gardens, woodlands; 
outside fireplace; oil burner, convertible coal; 
accessible railroad, shopping, schools; 50 minutes 
Grand Central; rent furnished, unfurnished con- 


sidered 

WRITE — 
PRESIDENT, POSTOFFICE BOX No. 741 
TEL.: STAMFORD 3-2457 STAMFORD 


FLORIDA 


Two-story De Luxe 3-bedroom, 3 bathroom cus- 
tom built home on one of the main boulevards in 
Coral Gables, one bedroom air-conditioned. 
Furnished in good taste. Architecture is smart. 
Plot of ground 75’ x 150’, providing unusual 
privacy and back lawn. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Price, furnished, $18,500, which 
represents a true value, not distressed nor a 
forced foreclosure, but an exceptional value for 
much less than you could replace for. Write 
owner: 


BOX J, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


KISSIMMEE in Central Florida—Lower taxes, 
fuel, clothing and living costs. Better climate; 
better health. A 5-room frame bungalow, garage, 
ten bearing orange trees. A bargain at $1,500. 
All city conveniences. 


W. HAHMAN 


ORMOND BEACH FLORIDA 


DAIRY and poultry farm; not the largest but 
one of the best; beautifully located. ™% mile 
frontage on private lake; most modern equip- 
ment; completely stocked; nothing to buy to 
operate this profitable, staple business; gross 
$15,000; price $30,000. 

HOOD FARM 


EASTLAKE FLORIDA 


APARTMENTS 


Oceanic breeze bedroom apartments with 2 baths, 
completely furnished, facing ocean, finest location. 


WRITE — 7615 HARDING AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH FLORIDA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


Georgian Brick Colonial, located in quaint co- 
lonial town 50 miles from Boston, buildings all 
modern, new stoker coal steam system, on Bus 
line, small pond. Property could be used on 
either farm or country estate. 

WRITE — BOX 92 


AMHERST NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


HOME AND A HEDGE 
METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY, 26 miles — 40 
minutes from New York City. Comfortable 10 
room house, 11% miles from Pennsylvania Railroad 
station. Excellent neighborhood, adjoins golf 
course. Large garage, with 2 acres, $8,000. Same 
with over 50 acres, excellent for post-war de. 
velopment, $14,000. 


BOX K, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


VIRGINIA 


SMALL FARM 
35 acres, mules, cows, machinery, feed and poul- 
try included. $6,000. 5-room bungalow, bath. 
Stable, 4-room house, poultry plant, sheds. Near 
city. Write: 
KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
LYNCHBURG VIRGINIA 
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BARGAIN SALE 
INVESTMENT BOOKS 


We reserve the right to refund payment for any book if 
remittance reaches us after our surplus stock is exhausted. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price...................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions, which from time to time, beguile everyone 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective — protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00 — 


“STOCK MARKET OPERATORS," by George F. Redmond, 15! pages. Published 
1924, by Stratford Company. Interesting side lights on the Wall Street of yesterday, 
through these sixteen biographical “close ups" of its once spectacular operators, 
from James R. Keene to Jesse H. Livermore. Was $2.00—Limited Sale Price. . $1.00 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Was $4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal “Wall Street Mysteries,"’ expose its 
secrets and present “a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment." 


“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS" (1924), by Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages. Published at $1.50 — Limited 


“RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE" (1934), by O. M. W. Sprague. Steps needed 
to return country to a sound economic position, 96 pages. Published at $1 — Limited 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Published 
1937 by Harper & Brothers. A market student's survey of economic fundamentals 
and of technical market conditions as they influence market prices. Emphasizing the 
lesson that profitable results in speculation and investment can come only te the 
well-informed. Was $3.00 — Limited Sale $1.50 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 


Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00 — Limited Sale Price............... $2.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50¢ for new ‘‘if-Year Price Range’ and “Record of Earnings and Dividends’ (1931 to 1941) 
of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 
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two years after hostilities have ceased, 
If this were done, quoted values of 
operating utility equities would have 
a chance, at least, of approaching 
normalcy, before their sale by holding 
companies became mandatory. 

Innumerable socially desirable plans 
of government have been side-tracked 
for the duration, because of their lack 
of contribution to winning this war. 
Why not the destruction of public 
utility holding companies? 


MOVIE COMPANIES 


Continued from page 6 


that of Loew’s, or of any of the other 
principal companies, but its small 
share capitalization bolsters the per 
share saving. It’s top man, motion 
picture director George Stevens, re- 
ceived but $174,359 and quite eclipsed 
the president, Harry Cohn, who got 
along with a mere $145,600, while 
Irene Dunn, the one star whose sal- 
ary was reported, received $135,000. 
The only determinable savings are in 
these three items and in the group of 
five officer-directors who received a 
total of $361,492. 

Paramount Pictures, while run- 
ning second to Loew’s in the savings 
on salaries exceeding $67,200 would 
have benefited to the extent of only 
36 cents a share. Its three ranking 
salary recipients were Bing Crosby 
with $300,000, Fred MacMurray 
who garnered $299,333, and Bob 
Hope with a $294.167 take. George 
G. De Sylva barely topped the limit 
with $69,945, not doing quite so well 
as the seven directors who averaged 
$115,215 each, for a total of $806,473. 


OTHER LEADERS 


Twentieth Century-Fox and War- 
ner Brothers, with 22 cents each, 
complete the picture. The latter 
would have been able to reduce its 
salary schedules almost $800,000 
against a saving of but $462,125 for 
Twentieth Century-Fox, but the 
greater number of Warner Bros. 
shares outstanding brought the aver- 
ages to the same figure. Warner 
Bros.’ big pay checks went to James 
Cagney who received $362,500, Bette 
Davis, $271,083, and production 
manager H. B. Wallis who got $260,- 
000. Ten director-officers averaged 
$77,443 but those in the other groups 
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averaged less than the limit. The 
only saving determinable for Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox was in the salaries 
of Darryl V. Zanuck, its production 
head, whose bit was $260,000, Ginger 
Rogers, who received $215,000 and 
Tyrone Power, whose salary was 
$188,125. 

The motion picture companies have 
been effecting many economies in re- 
cent months, forced by the prospect 
of higher taxes, by the limitations 
placed by the Government on the cost 
of sets for new productions, and by 
the voluntary resignations of high- 
priced stars who are in the Services. 
Fewer new pictures are in produc- 
tion, and it is unlikely the actual sav- 
ings forced by the salary limitation 
will figure as impressively in 1943 re- 
sults as in this retrospective presen- 
tation. 


Concluded from page 8 


photometer” that measures any color 
and its thousands of shades, or the 
“photo-reflectometer” which will see 
to it that constant color is maintained 
in the manufacture of any product. 
But there are also electronic devices 
that feel, taste, hear and smell—and 
each performs a more accurate job 
than would be humanly possible. 

Many are the applications of elec- 
tronics to speed our war production, 
and others are being developed con- 
stantly. The new techniques in elec- 
tronic welding have stepped up the 
manufacture of both military trucks, 
naval vessels and airplanes. Electron- 
ic equipment is being used to improve 
the performance of aircraft engines 
while they are being built. An elec- 
tronic instrument is helping in the 
flight tests of new planes by record- 
ing temperature and pressure changes 
in the air. And there are many more 
devices in use, not to mention the 
photoelectric night watchmen that are 
guarding the war plants. 

On our far-flung battlefronts, new 
electronic devices are being utilized 
on land, at sea and in the air. Most 
of these are military secrets and their 
accomplishments will probably not be 
known until after the war. But 
worthy of mention are improved 
forms of two-way radio communica- 
tion, permitting the complete coordi- 
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nation of fast-moving tanks and air- 
planes, which have resulted in some- 
thing spectacular in military tactics. 
Maps and diagrams are being flashed 
between battleships by means of radio 
facsimile. Electronics aid the ship pi- 


_ lot to detect nearby obstacles through 


fog and darkness as plainly as in clear 
weather by day. Many are the aids to 
aircraft pilots provided by new tubes, 
important being the type that facili- 
tates blind landings. And recently 
registered is a patent on a photocell- 
operated bomb sight which assures 
that the target will be hit automati- 
cally. 

But after the conflict ends, and 
peace returns, what? First, there is 
hardly a manufacturing process that 
cannot utilize thousands of tubes for 
manual controls. But more interest- 
ing to the average layman, perhaps, 
are the prospects for electronic de- 
vices in the home. Because mass pro- 
duction will eventually bring prices 
down, the well equipped home may 
have gadgets that open and shut the 
doors, turn lights off and on, purify 
the air, and perform numerous other 
functions. 

The beneficiaries of this miracle in- 
dustry? There will likely be many, 
but General Electric and Westing- 
house Electric will probably be the 
outstanding factors. Others already 
represented include Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Weston Electrical 
Instrument, Sparks-Withington, Syl- 
vania Products, Crosley, Philco and 
Zenith. Of course, American Tel. & 
Tel., through its Western Electric, 
has a stake in the field, as has Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator which 
has recently begun large scale manu- 
facture of electronic devices for mili- 
tary aircraft and is expected to find 
peacetime applications after the war. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK? 


Thus the promise of electronics is 
primarily in its post-war develop- 
ment. Then it will be that the scien- 
tist and engineer will take this magi- 
cal Aladdin’s lamp, the electron tube, 
and find many more practical appli- 
cations. No longer is electrical engi- 
neering a science of wires and cir- 
cuits, because now it is possible to 
command electricity itseli—not just 
its manifestations. All that has gone 
before, important as it has been to 
daily life, may well prove to be only a 
preparation to a new and greater ad- 
venture in modern living that will be 
made possible through the science of 
electronics. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
booklets, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and give 
both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviation; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead 


POST WAR OPPORTUNITIES 

3-page discussion and list of 20 selected common 
stocks for holding into post war period. Average 
yield over 8% with exceptional opportunity for 
capital appreciation. Offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


RAILROAD BONDS 

Circular listing bonds qualifying as legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in the States of Conn., 
Mass. and R. 1., and containing current market 
quotations. Offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


AN EASY WAY TO FIGURE 

YOUR 1942 TAX 

A survey of the new Tax Law; Letter pointing 
out significant changes in the Law affecting in- 
vestors; and 3 Work Sheets which simplify the 
task of computing your capital gains and losses. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE STEEL STOCKS 


This timely bulletin published by a N.Y.S.E. house 
is available to bona fide investors only. 


GROWING WITH AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
75-page booklet containing condensed analyses of 
the 73 companies whose securities are held by this 
management type investment company. 


THE CARE OF YOUR SECURITIES 

Together with schedule of fees. A booklet for 
business and professional men engaged in war 
activities, interested to learn the advantages of a 
Custody Account with a Trust Department of one 
of the country’s outstanding banking institutions. 


ODD LOT TRADING 

An interesting booklet which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for beth large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE NEW TAX LAW 

Many advantages with respect to the treatment of 
Capital Gains and Losses outlined in a Digest 
covering various features of the new law. Made 
available by N.Y.S.E. House. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 


A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 
Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 


is 344%. 
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BOOKLETS 
| THE ASKING 
: 


Great Northern Railway Company 


Walworth Company 


‘ rnings and Price Range (GN) 

Data revised to November 11, 1942 562 s ge ( 

incorperated: 1856, Minnesota, as the Min- 60 | 

neapolis & St. Cloud R.R. Co. Present title | 45 PRICE RANGE 

adopted 1889. Office: St. Paul, Minn, An- | 30 

nual meeting: Second Thursday in May. 7 $9 

oo of stockholders (November 2, 1941): EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt... $316,007.000 4 

“Preferred stock $6 non-cum. $3 
2,498,923 shs 1934 °36 °37 °38 "39 ‘40 1941 


*No common stock ever issued. 


Business: The northernmost of the great transcontinental 
railroad systems of the U. S. Operates approximately 8,070 
miles of track from Duluth to Seattle. Also serves other im- 
portant cities in the Pacific Northwest. 

Management: Long experience in railroading; all principal 
officers associated with the company for many years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $28.9 million; cash, $31 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.0-to-1. Book value of preferred, $169.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of liberal payments from 
1890 to 1932. Irregular payments 1937, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Geod earnings are assured for the duration but 
large 1946 maturities may constitute a problem, depending 
upon market conditions over the next several years. 

Comment: Although the status of the shares has improved 
in recent years, they are still far removed from their former 
investment position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share. D$0.43 $2.87 $3.98 $4.05 $1.09 $3.48 $4.09 $6.72 *$6.06 
Dividends paid.... None None None 2.00 None None 0.50 2.00 72.00 


Sesesccbeos 32% 35% 416% 56% 30% 31% 30 28% 125% 
SebeSebOsSES 12% 9% 32% 220% 12% 16% 15% 18% f19% 


*Nine months ended September 30. To November 11, 1942. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 ;sEomings and Price Range (PLT) 


Incorporated: 1907, California, successor to $° 

Pacific Lighting Co., formed in 1886. Office: HH 
483 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 30 . PRICE RANGE 

Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 15 

Number of stockholders (January 31, 1942): 0 


Preferred, 3,716; common, 13,672 


Capitalization: Subs. bonds.... $47,500,000 
Subs. pfd. stocks.............. 22,394,725 
Parent Co. 2% notes.......... * 4,750,000 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,608,631 shs 


*Callable at 105 to July 15, 1944. and on a declining scale thereafter. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, this parent and pipeline 
company supplies natural gas to 248 cities, towns and com- 
munities in southern California, including Los Angeles. Ex- 
cept for emergency and standby purposes, subsidiaries own 
no gas production, purchasing requirements from oil companies. 

Management: Excellent; headed by Chairman C. O. G. Miller, 
one of the founders of the business in 1886. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, $2.7 million; cash, $5.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid every year since 
1909. Present rate $3 per annum. 

Outleok: High rate of war activity in company’s territory 
indicates a strong demand for company’s services for the 
duration. Should maintain earnings despite higher taxes. 

Comment: Common should continue to be a good income 
producer, but policy of paying out high proportion of earn- 
ings precludes an investment rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 *Dividends *Price Range 
$4.28 $3. $3.03 $3. 


$4.32 6 92 00 47%—20 
2.58 2.94 3.09 3.28 3.00 3 %—22 
2.64 2.27 2.37 2.72 3.00 37 —20% 
3.27 4.05 4.05 4.35 2.55 —19 
4.22 4.00 4.01 3.88 2.70 56%—44% 
4.71 4.62 4.50 ~ 4,10 3.50 53%—34% 
3.32 3.69 3.92 4.18 3.00 43%—32% 
4.79 4.46 4.20 3.60 3.00 50%—41% 
2.85 2.63 2.74 3.14 3.00 0 —33 
3.32 3.51 3.37 3.35 3.00 40 —26% 
3.30 3.40 3.63 3.00 132%—22% 


*Calendar years. To November 11, 1942. 
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Data revised to November 11,1942 o£ amnings and Price Range (WW) 
20 


Incorporated: 1872, Massachusetts, succeeding om 
a company founded in 1842. 0O 


ffice: 60 Bast | 
42nd Street, New York City. Annual meet- fog 
ing: Third Wednesday in March. Number | 5 = 
of stockholders (February 15, 1939): 10,945. te) $2 


EARNEO PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.. 


$6,815,490 
*Preferred 6% cum. ($10 par) 61,912 shs $1 


Common stock (no par)....... 1,358,158 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
"35 "38 ‘40 1941 
*Callable at $10 per share. 1934 °35 °36 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of valves and pipe 
fittings of iron, brass and steel, pipe and pipe tools. Also was 
engaged in the jobbing of plumbing and heating materials. 
Activities now concentrated mainly on war work. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $6.3 million; cash, $854,099. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared in 1940; regular 
payments since. Common, 1918-21, 1923-31, 1937 and 1941-42. 

Outlook: Well situated to benefit from substantial orders for 
munitions and other military requirements. Oil and railroad 
business also is heavy. Profits on government business, may 
be further limited through renegotiation. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are cyclical specula- 
tions. 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933 D1.53 D0. D0.16 63 None 8%— 
1934. 0.23 D0.06 D0.43 D0.69 D0.82 None 6%— 2 
1935. D0.18 DO0.52 D0. 28 0.03 DO0.94 None 6%— 1% 
1936. 0.01 0.05 0.14 0.20 0.40 None 12%— 5% 
1937 42 0.37 0.18 0.06 1.08 *$0.25 18%— 3% 
1938, D0.29 D0.39 D0.18 D0.13 D0.99 None 10%— 4% 
.04 D0.08 0.07 0.17 0.12 None 9%— 4 
0.22 0.21 es 70.20 3% 


*Optional; 25 cents paid in cash, or 30 cents par value of new preferred stock; also 
paid 70 cents a share in par value of new preferred. {To November 11, 1942. 


Youngstown Steel Door Company 


Farnings and Price Range (YSD) 
5 PRICE RANGE 

Data revised to November 11, 1942 = 
Incorporated: Ohio, 1924. Office: 590 The | 99 et 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 


Last Saturday in April. Number of stock- ° on 


$4 
holders (December 31, 1941): 2,319. ' 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
Capital stock (no par)........... 665,920 shs $1 


0 
1934 "3S “38 ‘39 “40 1941 


Business: The leading U. S. manufacturer of steel doors for 
freight cars. Also makes door fixtures, steel freight car sides, 
and steel containers for handling special kinds of railroad 
bulk freight. Supplies virtually all of Canadian requirements 
(of steel freight-car doors) through Canadian subsidiary. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position. Strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$3.9 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 6.4 
to-1. Book value of capital stock. $7.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying cash payments in each year since 
1926; also stock dividends us follows: 1928, 350%; 1930, 20%: 
1935, 100%; 1936, 300%; 1937, 100% (in effect). No cash pay- 
ment since March, 1942. 

Outlook: Strong industry position assures volume during 
periods of active railroad buying; war production is currently 
high; earnings performance should continue above average. 

Comment: Identification with “feast-or-famine” railroad in- 
dustry makes stock essentially speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....... $0.15 $1.80 $3.32 $0.07 $1.20 $2.10 $2.06 1$0.95 
Dividends paid.......... 0.03 0.90 2, 1.50 1.75 §0.50 


36% 30% 131% 34 28% 18% *12% 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. fListed on New York Stock Exchange i? 
February, 1938. t¢¥First half 1942, comparing with 93c in the 1941 period, §T0 
November 11, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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LOW PRICED STOCKS 


Concluded from page 9 
$15; Group four—Quoted at $15 to 
$20. 

Group 1 appears on page 9; the 
three other groups will appear in sub- 
sequent issues in the above sequence. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
analysis of each particular stock in 
these groups. Therefore, it has been 
decided to indicate our preferences 
by the numerical ratings : 

(1) Indicating those most favor- 
ably situated; (2) Indicating average 
attraction: (3) Indicating uncertain 
position. 

Our subscribers may obtain infor- 
mation on the financial structure of 
the corporations whose stocks are in- 
cluded in these groups; their man- 
agements, character of the business 
and their records, in the volumes con- 
taining the Stock Factographs, and 
current data are available in the 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s Monthly Ap- 
praisals. It is suggested that readers 
consult these reference works before 
determining their decisions on mar- 
ket commitments. 

Of the 172 stocks included in this 
$5 group, 16 are regarded as having 
good possibilities as speculations; 
they must be considered only in this 
light. It logically stands to reason 
that securities quoted in this low 
price scale are not suitable for invest- 


ment purposes. 
* 


The second group ($5 to $10) will 
appear in the issue of November 25. 


ABA PLANS 
MORTGAGE SESSION 


lans for an all-day real estate 

mortgage conference to be held in 
Boston at the Statler Hotel on Wed- 
nesday, November 18, under the aus- 
pices of the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association, have 
been announced by W. W. Slocum, 
president of the division. 

The conference, which will begin 
at 10 o’clock on that date, will con- 
tinue on through the evening and 
cover such subjects as the various 
aspects of rent control, selling ac- 
quired real estate, making new mort- 
gage loans, and managing mortgage 
portfolios. 
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Your Investment Portfolio 


Needs Constant Supervision 
NOW and AFTER the War 


The holdings of most investors today require radical 
changes to bring them into line with the new tax bill 
and the economic conditions resulting from war. 


Very few investors will take the time to study their needs 
in the way of security changes, with the result that they 
will continue to hold numerous issues that are very 
poorly adapted to their individual requirements. 


Why not obtain the constant supervision of 
your holdings by an organization that will keep 
your investment program fitted to changing 
conditions — now and when peace comes? 


The moderate fee you will pay us for directing every 
step in your investment operations is likely to be made 
up many fold in the benefits you will receive. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we will 
tell you what we can do to improve your invest- 
ment status and what our fee will be. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau — 

(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 

(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program and your progress; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


My Objective: 
Income Capital enhancement 
(or) both [J 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuous Super- 
vision will aid me in improving 
my portfolio results (list en- 
What will it cost me? 


ADDRESS 


Nov. 18 


I 
{ closed). 
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Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company 


Collins & Aikman Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (AJ) 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 20 


Incorporated: 1897, West Virginia. Office: 
1022 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 10 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after first 5 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders 0 
(January 7, 1941): 9,924. 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Option warrants for common 6,640,995 DATA a a! 


1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: One of the largest domestic producers of gold, 
with mining claims covering 500 acres in the Juneau district 
of Alaska. Owns several mill sites, water power sites and 
three hydro-electric power plants. Over 96% of the mine re- 
covery value is from gold—the remainder from silver and lead. 

Management: Principal officers with company over 25 years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $876,541; cash $291,917. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $12.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments 1931-1941; none in 
1942 to date. 

Outlook: While exempted, at least temporarily, from the 
government order of October, 1942, closing gold mines, com- 
pany’s outlook is uncertain. Efforts to enter strategic metals 
field and expand services not attended with much success. 

Comment: Stock is highly speculative; because of necessity 
for conserving cash, dividends are unlikely for the duration. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND — AND a RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1942 
tEarned per share. $1.28 $1.04 ‘$1. $$1.39 $$1.17 $98. $0.63 


Dividends paid... 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.20 0.60 3860. 37% None 
Price Range: 

| Ree 23% 20% 17% 15% 13% 10 7 13 

165% 13% 13 8 8% 6% 4 1% 11% 


*Company publishes estimated operating profits monthly, but detailed earnings only 
annually. {Before depletion. tAfter depletion, earnings were $1.15, $1.27, $1.05, 62 
cents, 49 cents and 49 cents for 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941, respectively. 
{To November 11, 1942. 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 - Earnings and Price Range (CK) 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, successor to [60 
New Jersey business established in 1840. 45 PRICE RANGE | 
Office: 200 Madison Ave., New York City. 30 
Annual meeting: First Monday in May. 
Number of stockholders (April 7, 1942): Fiscal year ends Feb. 2 $9 
Preferred, 700; common, 2,700. EARNED PER SHARE| 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None $3 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 0 
. 39,750 shs OSFICIT PER GHARS. 33 
Common stock (no par). + 562,800 shs 1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*Callable at $110. Each share convertible 
into 1% shares of common. 

Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of pile fabrics 
(velours, velvets, mohairs). Normally automobile industry 
takes about 65% of output, and furniture 30%. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital February 28, 
1942, $10.5 million; cash and U. S. bonds, $649,836. Working 
capital ratio: 6.2-to-1. Book value of common, $26.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance; common distributions resumed in 1935 after seven-year 
omission but suspended again in May, 1942. 

Outlook: Activities for the duration are concentrated upon 
Government orders with smaller profit margins. Post war 
recovery possibilities are encouraging. 

Comment: Preferred shares are good grade; common em- 
bodies speculative risks characteristic of cyclical and com- 
modity issues enhanced by war developments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal 
Year’s — Calendar Year's — 


oo ended: May 31 Aug. 30 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.30 $0.50 50 —9Q 


$0.28 D$0.73 D$0.60 1935.... $0.75 

1935 oeeee 1.43 1.30 2.05 1936.... 1.50 28 4.00 66%—39% 
1936..... 1.96 1.95 2.52 1937..... 1.73 8.16 5.00 %—18 
1937..... 2.09 1.40 1.32 1938.... D0.96 8.85 1.25 39%—13% 
1938... DO0.82 1.51 1939.... 1. 1,71 1.00 37%—20% 
1939..... DO.16 0.19 2.19 1940.... 1.94 4.16 2.75 35%—16% 
1940..... 1.22 0.85 1.69 1941.... _ 1.39 6.15 3.00 30%—11 
1941..... 1.33 0.81 0.19 1942.... D1.26 1.07 0.25 slant 
1942..... DO0.52 1943.... eee 


American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 


*Approximate date as company uses weeks in its accounting. tTo November 11, 1942. 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 95 Earnings and Price Range (FP) 
Incorporated: 1923, Maine. Office: 2 Rector | 20 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 15 PRICE RANGE 
Third Tuesday in October. 10 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $50, 000,000. 5 os ) 
Notes payable ................ 500,000 0 
Preferred $7 cum. (no par).... 478. ‘995 shs 0 
Second $6 cum. (no 387.026 shs 

cond preferred stock Ser. 

“A” $7 cum. (no par)..... 2,596,861 shs $1 
Common stock (no par)....... 2,084,738 shs 1934 °35 °36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40 1941 
Option warrants for common.. 6,640,995 shs 


Business: All the public utility properties controlled by this 
holding company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, are 
located in 13 countries outside the United States. Interests lie 
in South and Central America, Cuba, China and India. 

Management: Aggressive; experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $14.5 million; cash, $16.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of second preferred (after allow- 
ance for arrears on first preferred issues) $110.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has never paid dividends on common. 
Arrears (giving effect to December 15, 1942, payments on the 
first preferreds) on first $7 and $6 preferred, and on second 
preferred, were $71.75, $61.50 and $85.75 per share respectively. 

Outlook: Latin and Central America’s improving political 
and trade relationship with United States holds favorable im- 
plications, as over 80 per cent of all revenues originate in these 
countries. 

Comment: Statistical factors and unsettled world conditions 
emphasize the speculative characteristics of the shares. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
D$2.49 D$2.47 D$2.47 D$2.97 D$10.32 9%— 2 

D2.46 D2.40 D2.24 D2.35 D9.45 9%— 6% 
D2.12 D2.05 D2.11 D2.57 D8.77 13%— 2% 
D2.18 D2.16 D1.95 D2.48 D8.66 5%— 2% 
D2.12 D2.13 D2.13 D2.51 D8.88 3%— 1% 
D2.14 D2.24 D2.11 D2.40 D8.89 a 
D2.07 D2.13 D2.10 D2.33 D8.63 1%— 1% 
D2.10 D2.02 ose *1144—9/32 


“To November 11, 1942. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 95 Eamings and Price Range (CG) 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 902 | 20 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual [15 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number 10 ee i | 
of stockholders (about 99,000). 5 oF 
Sub. funded 0 
wn funde 104,461, 
Own preferred (6% cum.)..-- 940.664 shs $1 
Own preferred (5% cum.).... 38,695 shs gra 
Own preferred (5% cum.).... 121,668 shs 1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 
Common stock (no par)...... 12,223,256 shs 


Business: Although dominant interest is in production, pur- 
chase and distribution of natural gas, company also operates 
an important group of electric and manufactured gas utilities 
and has minor interests in tractions, water and steam heat. 

Management: Identified with Morgan interests through 
Morgan-controlled United Corp. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $7.5 million; cash, $26.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $11.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year 1927-1937; suspended 
in 1938. Resumed in 1940. No regular rate. 

Outlook: War industry growth increases demand for ser- 
vices. Adjustments under Holding Company Act will continue 
an important determinant of long term prospects. 

Comment: Statistical and political factors place all classes 
of stock in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
0.32 0.038  D0.14 0.04 0.25 *0.25 19%— 6 
0.28 0.08  D0.09 0.16 0.43 0.20 15%— 3% 
0.39 0.05 D0.13 0.22 0.53 0.40 33%4—14 
0.22 0.16 D0.04 0.23 0.57 0.45 20%— 4% 
0.24 0.02 D0.09 0.14 0.31 None 9%— 
0.32 0.11 D0.08 0.11 0.46 None 9 — 5% 
0.49 0.11 D0.20 0.12 0.5 0.30 4% 
0.31 0.08 D014 0.08 0.33 0.10 4%— 1 
0.08 D0.09 t1%— 1 


*In 5% conv. cum. pref. stock at par. tNone to November 11. {To November 11. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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OBITUARIES 


F, L. CARLISLE 


loyd Leslie Carlisle, chairman of 

the board of directors of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of N. Y. 
and the Niagara Hudson Power Com- 
pany, died November 9 at Glen Cove, 
L. IL., after a brief illness, at the age 
of 61. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Carlisle later practiced law and 
became a banker before he entered 
the public utility field in 1916. He 
was one of the most influential utility 
operators in the East, having taken 
an active part in the formation of the 
Edison Electric Institute and in com- 
batting evils both in holding com- 
pany trends and political over-regu- 
lation. 


PAUL R. JONES 


Robertson Jones, Secretary 
and Chief Auditor of Cities Ser- 
vice Company since its organization 
in 1910, died November 10 in New 
York City. He was also Secretary 
of Cities Service Power & Light 
Company and of the Empire Gas & 
Fuel Company, Vice President of 
the Arkansas Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion and a director of Cities Service 
Company and a number of other util- 
ity corporations, and of the Swiftlite 
Aircraft Corporation. 


NEW HAVEN 


Concluded from page 14 


the plan is consummated in substan- 
tially its present form. 

Nevertheless, rough approximations 
may be made of exchange values. The 
largest amount of bonds outstanding 
consists of several issues secured by 
the first and refunding mortgage— 
first and refunding 4%4s, 1967, vari- 
ous N. Y., N. H. & H. “debentures” 
and Consolidated Railway debenture 
4s, 1954-55-56. For each $1,000 prin- 
cipal amount, bondholders would re- 
ceive 20 per cent in new first and re- 
funding 4s, 40 per cent in income 
4%s and 40 per cent in preferred 
stock, 

Assigning arbitrary valuations of 
80 to the new 4s, 40 to the income 
bonds and 20 to the preferred stock, 
the indicated exchange value is $400 


NOVEMBER 18, 1942 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 42 Weeks to October 17 


52 Weeks to October 10 


40 Weeks to October 10 
9 Months to October 3 
eee 1.57 1.81 
40 Weeks to October 3 
39 Weeks to October 3 
Columbia Broadcasting .......... -69 2.22 
12 Months to September 30 


10 2.36 
12 Months to September 30 
Lily-Tulip Cup 3 3.62 


Panhandle East. Pipe Line...... p30.62 p29.05 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg........... 11.00 

9 Months to September 30 
Allied Laboratories ............. 1.58 1.07 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ............ 1.75 2.35 
Amerada Petroleum ............. 2.50 2.31 


American Bosch 
Amerigan Viscose 
Belden Manufacturing 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Blaw Knox 
Bower Roller Bearing............ 
Briggs Manufacturing 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon....... 
Celanese Corp. 
Century Ribbon Mills............ 
Chapman Valve Mfg.............. 
Consolidated Cigar 
Continental Diamond Fibre....... 
Crosley Corp. 
Cuban American Manganese...... 
Curtis Publishing 
Cutler-Hammer 
Darby Petroleum 
du Pont de Nemours.. 
Evans Products 
Federal Mogul 
Follansbee Steel 
General Refractories ............. 
Great Northern Paper............ 
Harbison-Walker Refractories .... 
Hoskins Manufacturing .......... 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting... 
Hudson Motor 
Int'l. Business Machines.......... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... 
Line Material 


3.10 


ac 


ROO 


WMA HC 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 9 Months to September 30 
Minnesota & Ontaric Paper...... 0.74 1.23 
D0.13 D0.03 
2.79 3.58 
1.05 1.16 
Paramount Pictures ............. 2.33 2.10 
Quaker State Oil Refining....... 1.09 1.63 
Radio Corp. of - America.......... 0.20 0.30 
Sweets Co. of America........... 1.00 0.93 
Sylvania Industrial Corp.......... 1.67 1.98 
Thatcher Manufacturing ......... D1.09 1.06 
Timken Roller Bearing........... 1.98 3.16 
United-Carr Fastener ........... 2.28 2.74 
United Drill & Tesh... 1.71 1.96 
United Gas Improvement......... 0.42 0.59 
D0.32 D0.55 
Universal Cyclops Steel.......... 2.18 2.16 
Western Auto Supply............. 2.03 2.89 
White Rock Mineral Springs..... 0.10 0.15 
Wickwire Spencer Steel.......... 2.90 2.20 
Wilcox (H. F.) Oil & Gas....... 0.29 0.39 
6 Months to September 30 

3 Months to September 30 

Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 0.98 1.79 
Amer. Hide & Leather........... 0.09 0.36 
12 Months to August 31 

Consolidated Textile ............ 1.56 el 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Addressograph-Multigraph 


b3.31 b3.04 
6 Months to August 29 
D0.67 2.15 

12 Months to July 31 
2.18 2.00 


Distillers-Seagrams ............. 5.75 4.17 
Hayes Steel Products............. 4.31 3.51 
12 Months to June 30 
Ayrshire Patoka Colleries........ 1.78 2.30 
Eastern Sugar Associates......... 3.68 3.12 
0.79 1.14 
Wood Newspaper Machinery...... 1.42 D1.83 
Yates-American Machine ......... 2.00 2.64 
6 Months to June 30 
—— class B stock. D—Deficit. p—On preferred 
stock. 


per bond, which compares with cur- 
rent market prices of about $240 per 
$1,000 face value of 4 per cent bonds, 
$380 for 4% per cent bonds, etc. The 
indicated under-valuation of the old 
bonds is greater, since this computa- 
tion excludes interest accruals and the 
valuations assigned to the new securi- 
ties are conservative. 


RESEARCH IMPORTANT 


n accepting the Chemical Industry 
Medal of 1942, Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe of Washington, D. C., editor 
of “Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry,” publication of the American 
Chemical Society, pointed out: 
“More and more the key to inter- 
national relations and national pros- 
perity becomes superior knowledge to 
be obtained only through the encour- 
agement of research and invention. 
The balance of power has frequently 
shifted with the success of funda- 
mental science and the results of its 
work as applied in industry, but the 
importance of this key and the realiza- 
tion that knowledge is power has 
become more apparent as our ac- 
cumulation of proved facts has grown, 


and science by its. own development 
has become more potent in its service 
to mankind.” 

The possession of specialized scien- 
tific knowledge at times has been 
more important than that of vital raw 
materials, Dr. Howe stated, citing 
many examples in and between World 
Wars I and II. 

Dr. Howe is chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Research Extension of the 
National Research Council and of the 
Advisory Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Materials for the National 
Academy of Science and the National 
Research Council. 


NATIONAL STEEL 
EARNINGS 


Under the indentures of its funded 
obligations National Steel Corp. divi- 
dends can be paid only out of earned 
surplus, and not only out of earnings 
as inadvertently mentioned in a re- 
cent article (FW, Oct. 7). Earned 
surplus as of December 31, 1941, 
exceeded $57 million, which accords 
the management ample latitude in 
formulating its dividend policy. 
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Shell Union Oil Corporation 


Data revised to November 11, 1942 


Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, as successor 20 
a business founded 1875. Office: Sta 


Adams and Dearborn Sts., Chicago, i ~4 PRICE RANGE 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in Apri | 
Number of stockholders (March 1, ion): 


Preferred, 802; common, 2,139. 


Earnings and Price Range (TFR) 


Capitalization: Long-term debt. $733,621 

“Preferred stock 7% cum. EARNED PER SHARE i) 
34,800 shs $1 

+Common stock (no par)......... 372,100 shs 1935 ‘36 °37 "38 '39 ‘49 “41 1942 


*Callable at $110 a share. +As of Jan 
wary 31, 1942, ge Department Stores owned 45%. 

Business: Owns one of the largest department stores in 
Chicago, and 5 warehouse sites. Operations extend to out- 
lying areas through the operation of two branches, one on 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago and one in Oak Park, a suburb. 

Management: Principal officers with company 28 years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital January 31, 1942, 
$3.8 million; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $548,495. Working capital 
ratio: 3.0-to-1. Book value of common, excluding leaseholds, 
$12.88 a share; including leaseholds, $13.37 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1923-32; arrears 
eliminated 1934-1935. Again suspended 1938; arrears October 
31, 1942, $33.25 per share. Only common payments 1924-31. 

Outlook: The war economy is unfavorable on balance; the 
return of peace is likely to bring a recurrence of extremely 
keen competition, with cyclically irregular operating results. 

Comment: Limited marketability and an unimpressive op- 
erating record make for little investor interest in the shares. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31: 1934 1085 1986 1397 1988 1989 1940 1942 


farned per $0.01 $0.02 D$0.38 $0.24 pee. 41 D$0.91 D$1.07 pee. = $0.18 
Calendar Year: 

a — 12% 12% 16 13% 5% 5 5% 4% *3 
5% 8% 3% 2% 3 2 *2% 
*To November 11, 1942. 

Kaufmann Department Stores 

Data revised to November 11, 1942 50 Eomings and Price Range (KKN) 


N itali 
incorporated: 1918, New York, to acquire | 30 SS 
business formed 1871. General offices: 400 20 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 10 


Capitalization: Long-term debt... $1,200,000 Yalateate IY $1 

+Preferred stock 5% cum. 0 
conv. ($100 par)............. 37,235 shs 1934 °35 ‘36 “38 ‘39 “40 1941 

Common stock ($1 par)........ 552,662 shs 


~ FRedeemable $110; convertible into common at $30 to December 15, 1943, $35 to 
December 15, 1945. 

Business: One of the oldest and largest retail merchan- 
disers in Pittsburgh (Pa.). Handles about one-third of total 
department-store business in that city; around two-thirds 
of sales are on credit. Store building is owned, but land is 
leased from individual owners on a long term basis. 

Management: Under leadership of the founder’s family. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $8.3 million; cash, $647,345. Working capital ratio: 2.1- 
to-1. Book value of stock, $15.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted common dividends since 
1919; occasional extras paid. No regular rate at present. 
Preferred payments regularly maintained. 

Outlook: Located in the heart of the nation’s steel district, 
sales have been helped by high industrial activity and con- 
sumer purchasing power in the war economy; is normally 
responsive to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Compara- 
tively small floating supply of common often results in vola- 
tile market movements. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


rned per share $1.35 $1.75 2.60 $2.63 $0.96 $1.67 $2.08 $1.85 1$0.57 
Dividends paid .. 0.40 1.00 72.25 1.60 1.15 0.80 1.05 1.05 §0.50 
Price Range: 
eee 10% 20% 36% 35 12 16% 15% 14% §11% 
6 ™ 17 15 11 8% 9 9% §6 
*Prior to 1937, earnings on old capitalization. includes 
paring 


extra. tFirst 


are based 
half 1942, com with 87c in the 1941 period. §To November 11, 1942 


30 


Pr 
Data revised to November 11, 1942 ,rornings and Price Range (SUO) 


Incorporated: Delaware, 1922. Main office: | 4° | 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. An- | 2° PRICE RANGE 
nual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 20 | 
Number of stockholders (June 3, 1940): 10 
Common, 17,334. 0 
$a} 
$1 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


Capitalization: Funded debt... $109,407,794 
*Capital common stock 


(815 DOT) 13,070,625 shs 1 
interests. 


Business: Important domestic oil factor, distributing prod- 
ucts in every state and in Canada. Butadiene, toluene and 
aviation gasoline capacity greatly expanded in 1942, 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3}, 
1941, $84.1 million; cash and marketable securities, $47.5 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of stock. 
$17.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1922-30. Dividends op 
preferred (retired in 1941) omitted 1932-35; arrears eliminated 
and common distributions resumed 1936. 

Outlook: Butadiene, aviation gasoline and toluene output 
and increasing demands for other products, should gradually 
offset earnings decline resulting from curtailed civilian use of 
gasoline, but earnings are likely to be below recent average. 

Comment: Stock sells normally at high ratio to earnings. 
but is subject to wide variations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’ 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.25 D$0.06 D$0.05 $0.24 *D$0.12 None 8%— 2% 
D0.75 DO.41 0.30 0.37 *D0.49 Nene 115%— 3% 
D0.05 D0.11 0.07 D0.18 D0.27 None 11%— 6 
D0.1 0.08 0.25 0.17 0.37 None 16%— 5 
0. 70.32 0.51 0.43 71.85 $0.25 28%—14 
0.24 0.33 0.54 0.33 1.44 1.00 34%—144 
0.19 0.19 0.23 0.09 0.70 0.70 18%—10 
0.0007 0.09 0.31 0.36 0.76 0.50 17%— 9% 
0.37 0.28 0.21 0.19 1.05 0.75 13%— 7h 
0.24 0.32 0.51 0.26 1.33 1.00 16%—10% 
0.36 0.20 0.35 ass 10.40 3164%4—10 
*Including profits on debentures purchased equal to 38 cents per share in 1932 and 
8 cents per share in 1933. Viexeludes profit on sale of investment equal to 22 centr 
per share. tTo November 11, 
Southern Pacific Company 
= Earnings and Price Range (SX) 
Data revised to November 11, 1942 60 
Incorporated: 1884, Kentucky. Office: 165 [45 PRICE RANGE 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 30 
Wednesday following first Monday in April. 15 
Number stockholders (May 6, 1942): 0 
41, 220. EARNED PER SHARE $19 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $708,869,026 . 
Capital stock (no par)......... 3,772,763 shs 1CIT PER SHARE $5 
1934 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 *40 1941 


Business: The largest transportation company in the U. S$. 
Total operated lines approximate 13,100 miles and extend from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles and up the Pacific Coast to Port- 
land, Oregon. Also has investments in steamships, oil, timber. 
coal, buses, etc. 

Management: Principal officers with company about 32 years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $40.4 million; cash, $33.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock $164.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: A $6 annual rate maintained from 1907 to 
the end of 1931. Paid $1 each in 1932 and 1942. 

Outlook: Shipping stringency and large scale war activity 
in Pacific coast area have brought exceptional traffic gains. 
Financial improvement will strengthen position against post- 
war readjustments but heavy debt and large maturities remain 
as long term problems. 

Comment: Gains in financial position and earnings have 
considerably improved the status of the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years to Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1987 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.. = 11 $0.62 $3.84 %. 20 D$1.81 $1.63 $2.47 $9.21 *$10.38 
Dividends paid . None None None None None None None None 1.06" 


Range: 
Hig 


rt 25% 47% 65% 22% 21% 15% 14% 18% 
14 12% 23% 17 9% 10% 6% & 10 


*8 months ended August 31. tPayable Dec. 21. 
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Se 


he Research Department of Mer- 


rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has issued a comprehensive 
study of preferred and common 
stocks which could be switched for 
the purpose of establishing capital 
gains and losses for income tax pur- 
poses. This is in addition to the 
“1942 Investor’s Tax Kit” which 
contains much helpful information as 
to the effects of the new tax law. 

The tabulation of switches is di- 
vided into two parts: (1) Arranged 
by Industries, and covering 26 lead- 
ing types of industry, and (2) Ar- 
ranged by Price, and including 170 
separate issues from Guaranty Trust 
at 245 down to American Power & 
Light at 1. In the case of both tables, 
recent price and estimated earnings 
and dividends for 1942 are given for 
each issue. 

J. T. Foster has been elected vice 
president and a director of Lee Hig- 
ginson Corporation. Mr. Foster has 
been a partner of Spencer Trask & 
Company since early 1940 and has 
been well known in investment bank- 
ing circles for many years, having 
served as president of the Bond Club 
of New York and as chairman of the 
New York group of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 

x * * 

Cohen, Simonson & Company, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have appointed Isidor Ry- 
back as assistant manager of its 
branch office at 525 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

x 

Last week marked the completion 
ul a century and a quarter of continu- 
ous and successful operation of the 
Bank of Montreal, Canada’s oldest 
banking institution. 

Founded half a century before 
Canadian Confederation, at a time 
when Canada was but a few scat- 
tered, sparsely-settled colonies, the 
bank gave the Canadian people their 
irst organized system of finance. It 
was responsible for the issue of the 
country’s first real money, nursed 
along the early enterprises of the 
country, did much to straighten out 
the difficulties of international as well 
as interurban trading theretofore con- 
ducted solely by barter or in foreign 
currencies, and established the Do- 
minion’s branch banking system—for 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- 
Company Rate riod 

Ala. Water Serv. Co. $6 pf. 00.50 50 Q Dec. 1 Sep. 20 

Allied Finance Co 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Aluminum Industries ........ 15e Q 

> $1 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 

Am. Hide & Leather pf...... 75e Q Dec. 28 Dec. 15 
Amer. Hydraulics ............ 10c .. Nov. 20 Nov. 10 
Am... Q Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Amer. Invest. = of Til. oe Nov. 20 
Archer-D-Midland .......... Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% pf.$1. . Q Jan. 2 Dee. 10 
ee $1. Q Dec. 10 Nov. 30 


Automotive Gear Works, Inc. ioe -- Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Bangor Hydro Elec. .......... 10c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. cum. 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Beau Brummel Ties ......... 10¢ Nov. 30 Nov. 14 
Boech-Nut Pack. ......scseess 1 @ Jan. 1 Dec. 10 
.. Nov. 30 Nov. 16 
Bigelow-Sanford C .......+.. 50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
a 40c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 24 
Bristol-Myers 40c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Brown: Shoe Co. Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
Mitis Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

Do $2.75 cum. conv. pf....68%ce Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

Do $2.50 cum. conv. pf.. - ne Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Canada & Dom. Sug. ........ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Cent. Arkansas P. S. 7% of. i 5 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Chickasha Cot; Oi] ........<. Q Jan. 15 . 16 

25¢ Q July 15 June 16 

Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
.. Nov. 30 Nov. 16 
Colonial Stores 25c Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
40c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Cengoleum-Nairn ............-. 25¢ Q Dee. 15 Dee. 
$1.75 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 20 
Cook Paint & Varnish....... 20e Q Nov. 30 Nov. 18 
Creameries of Am., Inc....... 25c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 
Pat. Corp. 25c S Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Dayton P. & L. Pi% % pf..$1. 13% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Dictaphone Corp. ....... ae «» Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Wika .. Dee. 18 Dee. 

62%e Q Jan. 2 Dec. 10 
Eastern Util. Assoc.........6. 40c Q Nov. 16 Nev. 
60c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 16 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Fed. Lt. & Tr. Co. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
25c .. Dec. 15 
| Tire & Rubber 

SS ESTE Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Flintkgte Co. $4.50 cum. pf.$1. 12% Q Dec. 21 Dee. 11 
Gen. Mot. Corp. $5 pf..... $1. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Hanna (M. A.) Co. pf...-- $1. 35 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Harnischfeger Corp. .......... 15e Q Dec. 24 Dee. 14 
2 Dec. 16 Nov. 16 
Hildick Products ........... $3.80 .. Nov. 9 Nov. 
Hobart Mfg. Co. A . Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Humble Oil & Ref.. wed -. Dee. 26 Nov. 
Ill.-Iowa Power 5% pf 5e .. Dee. 5 Nov. 16 
S Dee. 1 Nov. 16 
50ec S Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
Jones & Laughlin Steel...... 50c .. Jan. 1 Dec. 7 

Do pr. A & B Q Jan. 2 Dec. 7 
Kilburn Mill Q Dec. 10 Dee. 
Kresge (S. 8.) Co. .. Dee. 11 Nov. 27 
Kress (S. H 40c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 
fea 15e Q Nov. 16 Nov. 
WE 25c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Lincoln Stores, Inc. ........ 30c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 23 
75e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
—— Co. 5% cum. conv. 

Dec. 21 Nov. 25 
Metal Thermit -» Dec. 10 Dec. 
Minn. - Honeywell Q Dec. 10 Nov. 25 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

Do 4%% bp $1.06 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
Murphy (G. C.) +7 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 21 
Q Dec. 12 Dee. 
25c Q Dec. 15 Nov. 21 
Neb. Pow. Co. 7% vf é Q Dee. 1 Nov. 13 

Q Dee. Nov. 13 
Neisner Bros. .............s5 25e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
New Bedford Cordage -. Dec. 1 Nov. 12 
Nowberry (J..J.) Co. .....00. Q Dec. 23 Dec. 10 
Newport Industries -» Nov. 27 Nov. 18 
New York Central R. R........ $1 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 10 
10ec .. Dee. 23 Nov. 30 
$1 Q Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Norwich Pharmacal .......... 15e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
Ohic Pow. Co. 4% pf..... $1.12% Q Dee. Nov. 12 
Parker Rust-Proof ......... 7% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

35e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox......... 25¢c Q Dec. 21 Dec. 10 
Penn-Central Airlines ...... 31%e Q Nov. 28 Nov. 16 
PROIDS 40c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 25 


Company Date 
Pitts. Coke & Iron pf..... $1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
20e Q Dec. 23 Nov. 20 
Press Steel Car 5% ist pf...6%c Q Dec. 29 Dee. 14 

62%ce Q Dec. 29 Dec. 14 
25c .. Dec. 21 Dec, 1 

$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 16 
Rochester Si & Elec. 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 12 
50c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 27 

$2 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 10 

De deb. $1.87% Q Jan. 1 Dec. 10 

$1.75 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 

Do 6%% deb. D ..... $1.62% Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
45e Q Dec. 12 Nov. 28 

Do $4.50 cum. pf. ....$1.12% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 26 

are $1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
.. Dee. 15 Dec. 
50c Q Nov. 25 Nov. 14 
1 -- Dee. 10 Nov. 17 
Southern Cal. Edison pf. B..37% Q Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Spencer Kellog & Sons...... 40c Q Dec. 10 Nov. 
Standard Oil (Xen) (Roe 60c .. Nov. 25 Nov. 16 
Oil (Ohio)........ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 
Sylvania Industrial Nov. 30 Nov. 18 
Tennessee Corp. -- Dec. 16 Nov. 25 
Tilo Roofing ...... -- Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
-. Dee. Nov. 16 
Tung-Sol. Lamp Works .. Nov. 24 Nov. 16 
United Aircraft Prod. Q Dec. 15 Nov. 27 
60c .. Dee. Nov. 16 
U. 8. Rubber pf. .... dea -» Dec. 18 Dec. 4 
Van Dorn Iron Works... P -. Dec. 10 Nov. 
Van Raalte 7% Ist pf... a Q Dec. Nov. 18 
Vick Chemical Co. .......... 50e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
i & . aaa 20c Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
re 40c Q Dec. 19 Nov. 20 

$1.12% Q Dec. 15 Nov. 14 
<6 30c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 
Western Auto Supply ........ 25e .. Dee. Nov. 19 
Western Union Tel. .......... 50e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Nov. 16 Nov. 5 
Youngstown Steel Door ....... 25¢ Dee. 15 Nov. 30 

Accumulated 
Arden Farms Co. $3 pf....... 75c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Cent. Ill, ye. Serv. 6 pf...$3 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 20 

Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Chicago Corp. $3 pf. .....---- 75e .. Dee. Nov. 15 
Consol. Cement $1. 0 eum. A.$1.05 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 14 
Cushmans Sons pf. ........ 50 .. Deo. Nov. 16 
Gosnold Mills 6% cum. nf Weees $3 Nov. 16 Nov. 
New Eng. Pub. "Reev. $6 pf...75¢ Dec. 15 Nov. 30 

87%o Dec. 15 Nov. 
New even Clock 6%% pf...$3.25 Nov. Oct. 
Norwalk Tire & Rub. pf...$1.31% .. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 

eabody Coal 6% pf........ 1.50 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 28 
Puget Sound P. & Lt. pf...$1.25 .. Jan. 15 Nov. 25 

Extra 
50c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 3 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... $1 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Congoleum-Nairn ............ .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
75e .. Dec. 21 Dec. 5 
eer 25e .. Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Parker Rust-Proof ......... 12%c .. Dee. Nov. 16 
15e .. Dec. 12 Nov. 28 
25e . Nov. Nov. 14 
Standard Oil (Ohio) ......... 75c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Sylvania Industrial .......... 25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 19 
Year End 

..$1.25 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 

5e .. Nov. 25 Nov. 17 
Col. Broadcasting A & B.\..60c .. Dee. Nov. 13 
Columbian Carbon .......... $1.25 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
35e .. Dee. Dec. 11 
Good Humor Corp. .......... 40c .. Nov. 16 Nov. 12 
International Products ....... 50e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Interstate Natural Gas ....... 7T5e .. Deo. 15 Dec. 

$1 .. Nov. 25 Nov. 14 
eee 25c .. Dec. 21 Nov. 25 
50e Nov. 28 Nov. 16 
eee 80c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Simonds Saw & Steel........ 60c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 24 
Scuthern Pine Line .......... 50e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
Texas Pac. Land Tr. ........ $10 .. Dec. 12 Nov. 21 
Timken Roller Bearing ...... 750 .. Dec. Nov. 20 
$1 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 18 

Stock 
Plymouth Oil ........ 1%% stock Dec. 23 Nov. 20 


many years recipient of international 
praise for its stability and elasticity, 
particularly during the trying times 
of the last decade. 

Today the bank has more than 450 
branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland and its own offices in 
London, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Its record resources 
of over $1.1 billion and capital and 
reserves in excess of $76 million to- 
day stand in sharp contrast to its 
figures of a century and a quarter 
ago, when it began business with a 
capital of $350,000. Perhaps a more 


graphic indication of the bank’s 
growth and the assistance it has ren- 
dered toward the development of the 
country is the fact that it now has 
more than a million deposit accounts 
—about one in every four in the 
Dominion. 

One of the major undertakings of 
the Bank of Montreal during its long 
career was the financing of Canada’s 
first transcontinental railway, the 
Canadian Pacific, which, more than 
any other undertaking, contributed to 
the settlement and development of 
Canada’s vast western areas. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Nov. 4 Oct. 31 Nov. 8 Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Nov. ll 
Miscellaneous 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1941 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.) .. 762 3,775 3,369 AIGMINGM, on *$0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 99 6 99. 96.6 Copper, electrolytic, de | Se *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 829,490 890,469 873,585 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,674 3,901 3,995 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 79,238 79,159 82,465 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.53 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 127,351 127,890 151,070 Zinc, New York, per Ib........ *0.0864 0.0864 0.0865 
Oct. 31 Oct. 24 Nov. 1 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,951 $3,817 $4,104 Butter, creamery, per lb....... 0.46 0.46% 0.37% 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,021 4,248 3,574 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0828 
t*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,937 x1,902 1,812 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb....... *0.09 % 0.09 % 0.09% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 187.1 185.8 159.5 No. 2, per 
s, rade rst, per dozen. 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Flour, aed. Spring pats. bbl... 6.65@6.90 6.65 7.00 
169,690 167,257 162,311 Lard, Middle West, per lb...... *0.1392% 0.13892% 0.1047% 
OED sb tavnsebsbebeeanne esses 14,436 13,989 12,740 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.62% 0.60 0.61% 
47,513 49,211 44,472 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.78% 0.77 3%4 0.83% 
Grains & Grain Products... 47,320 47,665 35,852 Sugar, *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
PED: cscceeaseenenes & 92,222 92,188 158,921 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel. *1.48 3% 1.48 1.28% 
431,178 432, 500 401,250 Cotton, middling, per lb....... *0.2034 0.2013 0.17381 
Printcloths, per yvard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08130 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Federal Reserve Reports Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. 1.11 1.11 1.11 
ov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 5 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
10,445 $10,320 $11,238 
Total Commercial Loans....... 314 6,316 6,572 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers (TMARS....-...+. 664 529 550 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities..... 370 369 436 (1926 = 100) Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov.7 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.. 24,120 23,786 14,606 All commodities (131 items).. 108.4 108.4 98.6 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,35 3,443 3,679 Bulidinge Materials ....ccccsess 115.1 115.1 104.8 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 28,593 28,639 23,876 105.7 105.7 96.9 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,206 5,192 5,452 Hides and Leather............ 154.1 154.1 147.5 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 548 413 401 Farm Products ......esss.ee-- 106.9 106.4 87.1 
Reserve System 116.4 116.3 102.4 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 4,680 4,578 2,247 Fuel and Lighting............. 84.7 84.8 81.1 
Total Money in Circulation.... 14,312 14,082 10.421 Metal Products .....ccscccceees 112.7 113.7 112.7 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.8 97.5 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. 110.1 110.1 100.0 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 77 
200: Steel Ingot Production: 
Labor) 190 -—Monthly figures are those of the Finished Steel 
‘ommodities .. J U. 8. Steel 
Farm Products ...... 109.1 89.5 180|— Federal Reserve Board Index; Shivmente (tons) .... °2.79 #1.85 
103.0 88.2 weekly extensions are based on Engineering Construction: 

Products .......... 118.4 114.1 170} computations by The Financial Corporate Financing 
Fuel and Lighting 160 Muntetpa Financing 

Metals and Metal 150 tRaliway Equipment Orders: 

103.9 102.2 tal, motives .. 1,932 917 
Building Materials. 110.2 107.3 } nal Locomotives .. 1.065 285 
eaten and Allied 140 Electric Locomotives. . 50 51 

ea 96.1 89.8 Diesel-electrics ...... 798 548 
mceemnnbinn Geni 104.1 100.0 130 All Other Types ... 19 33 
Miscellaneous Com- tFood in Storage: 

88.5 85.5 Butter (lbs.) ....... *125.5 *200.8 
Raw Materials ..... 102.7 89.1 120 * Cheese (lbs.) ....... *254.5 *188.3 
Semi - Manufactured Eggs (cases) ....... *11.6 *10.2 

92.5 89.7 110 = Lard and Fats *54.6 *214.3 
Manufactured Products 99.5 93.4 Yensteble *115.5 *98.2 
All Commodities Other *222.3 *211.5 

than Farm Products 97.7 92.1 100 —— la Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *455.1 *512.4 
All Commodities Other Poultry (lbs.) ...... 16.5 *96.7 

than Farm Products 90 Fairchild Retail Price 

95.7 93.1 NV Indexes (1931 = 100): 
$Stocks of Crude Oil: i Composite Index .... 113.1 105.2 
(Bureau of Mines) 80 ' ’ Piece Goods ........ 112.2 99.9 
Domestic & Foreign Men’s Wear ........ 105.2 95.5 
ch 70 Women’s Wear ..... 112.7 104.1 
fyAdvertising Lineage: Infants’ Wear ...... 101.2 
Monthly Magazines.. 647,638 704,114 Home Furnishings . 115.5 106.9 
Women’s Magazines.. 654,523 664,523 —SEPTEMBER— 
Canadian Magazines.. 222,494 231,762 Paperboard Activity (tons) : 
Waste Paper Stocks. 420.465 218.251 
National Weeklies. ..1,189,247 1,087,525 193233 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 '40 A ON D #13.8 
Radio Time Sales: 1 JULY 1942 Oleomargerine (Ibs.) ... *34.3 
Mutual System .....$773.221 $839.829 Playing Cards (packs).. *4.8 *10.5 
*Million. §Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales > 
2 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. R 
ov. ov. 
5.. 114.87 29.09 14.06 38.99 598,360 789 282 262 245 47 0 91.19 8,700,800 re 
6. 116.12 29.21 14.24 39.36 856,830 846 491 164 191 93 1 91.22 10,888,500 * 
- 116.92 29.16 14.39 39.57 553,280 746 377 151 218 84 0 91.15 4,228,000 - | 
>... Razse 28.73 14.51 39.55 1,207,643 862 355 281 226 123 2 90.85 11,311,200 Dae 
10.. 116.30 28.46 14.60 39.25 ,220 833 215 399 219 46 0 90.71 9,724,000 | 
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arnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 15 of a series which will cover all of the Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; figures are available at the time of going to press. 
=: VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
Earnings ..... $0.45 $0.03 $0:24 $0.37 $0.25 $0.27% 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.21 0.25 None 0.15 0.25 0.25 0.12 None 
tain Producers .......High......... 4% 63 5% 5% 8% 7% 5% 6 6% 6% 5 
> 2% 2% 4 4% 5 4% 4, 4% 4% 4 
Earnings ..... $0.47 $0.62 ° $0.76 $0.62 $0.70 $0.59 $0.57 $0.5 8% 
Dividend ..... $0.80 $0.75 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.66% $0.60 
Earnings ..... D$0.35 D$2.61 D$2.61 D$1.90 D$0.62 ,. D$0.16 $0.99 $1.46 $2.25 $2.24 D$0.13 CBi 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None 1.62% 1.50 0.30 $1.50 
Mountain States Tel. & High......... 105 1083 140% 162 158 12434 137% 142 140 354% 
88 80% 100 105 135 123 100 122% 125% 110 99 
Earnings ..... $5.55 $4.01 $4.17 $5.43 $6.46 $7.19 $6.80 $8.05 $7.82 $7.14 $6.26 2$5.94 
Dividend ..... 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.63 7.00 
Murray Ohio 5% 10 4y% 20 34% 30 12 12% 13% 12% 11% 
2% 25% 4 3 6% 6% 7%, 
Earnings ..... $3.73 $2.81 $2.12 $0.97 $2.12 $2.33 $2.16 $2.21 
Dividend ..... None None None None 1.40 1.20 0.60 1.00 1.20 1.20 0.82% $0.90 
(uskegon Piston Ring....High......... — Not Available ————————_ 13% 12% 17% 17% 17% rs 11% 
Earnings... . $1.40 $2.41 $3.72 $2.32 $1. 64 $1.94 $1.09 $1.93 $1.42 $1.71 $1.96 Pees 
Dividend ..... 1,00 1.50 3.25 2.40 * 2.00 2.00 0.90 1.70 1.25 4&3 1.72% $0.90 
Nachman-Springfilled High 10 9 14% 25 22 10% 11 11% 11% 9% 
3% 3% 6 11 7 7 6 7 93% 6% 
£D$1.09 fD$1.75  £$0.94 £$1.01 $1.02 £$2.14 $0.29 £$1.62 $2.37 £$2.91 $0.92  £$3.73 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 1.00 1.37% 1.62% 0.67% 2.00 
Nat'l. Bellas Hess..........High......... 2% 4% 4% 2% 3% 1 
1 2 1% 1% % % % % 3/16 
Earnings ..... g$0.13 $0.01 #30. 11 580.0 o1 gD$0.30 gD$0.34 gD$0.10 $0.15 gD$0.03  g$0.08 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None -ee- None 
N tional 9 22 21 16% 15 10 11 i2% 10 cece 13% 
~ 3% 5% «18 8% 5 5 6 
D$0.81 $2.99 $1.52 D$2.60 $0.72 D$3.66 $1.69 $2.81 $0.35 $4.74 $0.75 2$4.45 
Dividend ..... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 None None 0.50 None 0.62% 0.75 
Nat’). City Lines ..........High......... ————Incorporated February 1936— 18 13 17 17% 15 earns 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.01 $2.05 $2.61 $3.86 $2.11  z$2.78 
Dividend ..... 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.00 $0.75 
Nat’l. Container ...........High......... ——————-Incorporated March 1937-——_———_ 14% 9 10% 12% 12% ee 10% 
Farnings age D$0.11 $4.00 $2.65 $1.19 $1.65 $0.94 $0.38 $1.08 $2.41 $3.25 $1.74 y$1.26 
Dividend ..... None None 1.50 - 2.00 2.00 1.00 0.50 0.40 1.20 1.25 0.99 1.00 
Nat'l. Fuel Gas 14% 20 18% 20 23 19% 14% 14 13% 12% 10% 
8 10 13% 11% 17% 12 11% 11% 10 9% 8% 
Earnings ..... $1.14 $1.15 $1.26 $1.00 $1.19 $0.96 $0.84 $0.95 $1.12 $0.92 $1.05 +$0.72 
Dividend ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.03 1.00 
Nat’l. Manufacturers 1% 1.50 0.25 9% 13% ‘ 6 3% 3% 3 
1% 0.22 0.22 1% 2% 2% 1% 2% 1% 
Earnings ..... £{D$7.77 £D$5.70 f£D$0.39 £D$0.34 fD$O. 08 $1.03 £D$O. 30 £$0.53 £$1.12 £$2.12 99 f$1.11 
Dividend ..... None None one None None None None None None None ‘éu 0.25 
Nat'l. Refining ............High......... 9 7% 7% 12% $36 5Y% 3% 4 2% 
35% 3 2 234 3% 2% 13 
Earnings ..... D$3.43 D$1.60 D$3.38 D$0.62 D$0.64 D$2. of 66 D$1.25 $0.40 D$1.33  y$0.53 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None one ....- None 
Nat’l. Rubber Mach. ......High......... 3% 5% 7% ° ov 13% 19 7u% 6% 6% 7 re 7% 
1% 15/16 3 4% 3% 3% 2% 2 3% 4% 5% 
Earnings ..... bea . D$1.08 D$0.68 $0. 42 D$0.61 $0.31 $0.66 D$0.34 $2.43 $0.11  z$1.03 
Dividend ..... None None_ None None 0.20 None None 0.30 None 1.00 0.15 0.7 
Nat'l, Cap. 13% 18% 18% 18% 59% 57% 72% 76% 69 28 25% 
RR: 5% 5% 17 12% 13 17 31 39% 34 20% ia ost 21% eae 
Earnings ..... 89 f£D$2.15 £D$1.95 £$0.09 £$1.24 £$9.27 59 £$2.64 £$6.05 $1.88  £$6.74 
. Dividend ..... 1.4 0.20 None None None 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.01 2.00 am. 
Nat'l. Sugar Rfg. ..........High......... 45% 38 35 30% 28 18% 17% 11% 10% 11 
10 22% 29 21 23 14% 10% 10 6% 7% 7% 
Earnings $2.36 $2.33 $1.04 D$0.35 $2.52 $1.22 D$2.23 D$0.76 20 $2.51 
Dividend ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 None None $1.45 None 4 
Nat'l. Transit 10% 10 9Y 10% 1534 12% 9% 9Y% 12% 12% 10% 
6 5% 7 6% 9 7% 6% 7% 8% 8% 9 
Earnings ..... $0.09 $0.44 $1.02 $0.84 $0.79 $1.19 $0.88 $0.91 $1.08 $1.14 $0.84 eked 
Dividend ..... 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.10 cee et Se 
Nat'l. Tunnel & Mimes.....High......... 1.25 1.75 3.00 1.62% 2.25 6.875 2% 2 3 4y, See 4% 
Low 0.30 0.31 0.75 0.56% 0.68% 1.00 1% 1% 1 2% 23% 
Earnings .... D$0.15 $0.001 D$0.13 D$0.05 D$0.12 $0.03 $0.01 $0.03 D$0.02 D$0.04 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.10 None None None None 0.01 None 
Nat'l. Union Radio ........High.,....... 1% 2% 1% 1% 2 3% 1% 1% 14% % 
% % % 9/16. % % % 
Earnings ..... D$0.03 D$0.64 D$0.34 D$0.34 D$0.33 D$0.06 —————— Not Available ——-———- 
Dividend ..... None one one None None None None None None None ~ee- None 
Navarro Oil or 28% 17 15% 12% 14 11 
Earnings ..... $0.81 $1.90 $1.63 $0.66 $0.66 $1.04 $0.64 
Dividend ..... None None 0.75 1.25 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.80 0.66 $0.45 
Nelson (Herman) ..........High........ 4 6% : 14 i. 1934 8% 6% 6 6 es 4% 
SER RS 4% 12% 3 3% 2% 3 2 aks 2% 
Earnings . .. ecD$0. cD$1. 45 cD$0.65 c$0.19 c$1.11 c$0.50 c$1.08 Nil 
Dividend ..... None None 0.25 aes 45 None None 0.50 0.25 None $0.15 $0.25 
Neptune Meter 11 4 8% 13 18% 19% 7% 8 9% 12 9 
3% 3% 3% 6 9 6 4y% 4 4% 5% 6% 
erias: D$1.11 D$0.14 $0.47 $0.15 $1.31 $1.01 D$0.16 $0.87 $2.77 $3.94 $0.91 near ra 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.60 0.50 None 0.50 1.00 2.00 0.46 None 


"To November 7, 1942. +7 months to July. c—12 months to March 31. f—12 months ended June 30. g—12 months to July 31. i—12 months to Sep- 
t_mber 30. y—Half year. z—9 months. D—Deficit. ; 
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New Taxes 2 to 7 Times Last Year’s! 


OST individuals must pay 
from TWO to SEVEN times 


1943 
Edition 
NOW READY! 


as much Income Tax as they 


COME TAXES 


IF YOU ARE SINGLE 


and earn more than 


pects you to pay more than the right $9.62 a week 


price for food, clothes, or any article 
or service. 


paid last year. Those who last year 
paid none (or very little) must NOW 
pay a sizable amount. 


Our nation is at war. Each of us 
wants to do his full share to win 
it. Our Government needs every 
dollar we can spare, but it does 
not expect you to underpay or over- 
pay your tax, any more than it ex- 


Over ONE AND A HALF MIL- 
LION taxpayers have used this book : 
in previous years. This year, more | 
than ever before, you need the NEW 
1943 Edition! It is NOW READY— 
to help you determine the legal de- 
ductions you are expected to take, 
and the legal taxes you are expected 
to pay. 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED 
and earn $23.08 a 
week or more 


YOU must file a Return! 
This is the highest Income 
Tax ever imposed—so find 
out NOW what yours will 
be, and start AT ONCE 
to get ready to meet it! 


YOUR INCOME 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE— OVER 1,500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


which you are justly entitled—and on 


1-* EACH and EVERY deduction to 
some of which action must be taken 


BEFORE END OF THIS YEAR. 


ACH year, thousands un- 
knowingly pay more than 
they should. In many 
cases the Government has no 
indication of this; so the money 
is not refunded. Each year, other 
thousands are heavily penalized 
for underpayment caused by 
honestly mistaken ideas about 
deductions. 
Find out your legal deduc- 
tions now; the tax blanks do not 
provide space for some of them. 


Has Helped 1,500,000 Taxpayers 


“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by 
J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., is the BIG- 
GEST SELLING, MOST 
WIDELY USED guide for keep- 
ing taxes of the average taxpayer 
at the proper level! So under- 
standable that over 1,500,000 
people have found it valuable. 
So authoritative that hundreds 


SPECIAL BOOK FOR 
CORPORATIONS 


The Excess Prof- 
its Tax Law of 
1942 is one of 
most complicated 
mieasures ever to 
pass Congress! 
Even corporations 
who believe they 
are exempt must 
comply with many 
technical features 
to prove their ex- 


plains, in simple 
language, each 
and every part of 
empt status. the law. 


Ge NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 
Many tax counsellors, lawyers, ac- 
cuuntants order copies of these two 
books for each member of their staff. 


Tells how to prepare your in- 
come tax return QUICKLY 
and CORRECTLY .. . thus 
avoiding future assessments, 
penalties and interest charges. 


of copies are purchased by In- 
ternal Revenue offices! 


Special Guide to 312 Occupations 
NOW ALSO-there is included 
a special section listing the par- 
ticular deductions available for 312 
leading occupations. If engaged in 
any of these you will find a list of 
deductions recognized by the Gov- 
ernment as legally deductible! 


EXAMINE IT 

On. This Double-Guarantee 

This book will save you time, 
help you pay your correct tax and 
avoid later assessments. It is of- 
fered on this Double-Guarantee: 
(1) Examine “YOUR INCOME 
TAX” carefully. If you do not 
think it will help you—return it for 
refund. OR (2) After making out 
your return, if this book has not 
completely satisfied you, return it 


THIS BOOK TELLS yoy: 


85 Steps To Take. 
BE 
END OF F THis 
188 


by Salaried 
173 Items You um 
7 Legitimate Deg, 
B luction 
on Household 


48 Different T 

Deductitn® Are NOT 

242 Deduct 
Be Made Which May 
Trade, 
Profession, or 

70 Types of 


ot Ta sation 
‘ax 


hich Ma Deductions 


SECT; 
IONS 
UR OWN 


TAs NEW STATE INCOME 
19. 
AX: AR MED yictory 


for refund any time up to March 


20, 1943. 


This Gives You An Idea 
of How Much You Will 
Have To Pay in 1943 
From Your Salary or Wages 
NOT including Any State Income Taxes 


SINGLE MARRIED 
YOU 


WEEKLY* 


$25.00 $178.00 $46.80 
35.00 299.68 166.68 
50.00 485.20 349.20 
75.00 828.40 674.40 
100.00 1,199.60 1,017.60 
IF YOU EARN 
ANNUALLY* 
$6,000 $1,442.80 $1,260.80 
10,000 2,858.80 2,620.80 
20,000 7,784.80 7,420.80 
25,000 10,844.80 10,438.80 — 
35,000 17,474.80 17,026.80 
50,000 28,279.80 27,796.80 
Above figures include total Federal 
Tax on 1942 income and 1943 Vic- 


Tax 
*A figured before allow- 
able deductions. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., 


THIS Year You Can’t Afford 
To “Wait Till Last Minute”! 
There are two reasons for 


getting this book NOW: 1. Sg 


Many tax-saving steps must be 
taken before the close of 1942. 
2. These rates will upset the 
household budgets of millions 
of families. Many taxpayers 
must set aside part of their 


it for refund of my money. SUPPLE- 
Includes . MENTARY 
R | copies ‘‘Your Income Tax” REPORTS 
f 
Reports ES “ To kéep you 
twee 


Dept.5511,1230 6th Av., N.Y.C. 


Send book(s) checked below. I will 
pay postman $1 for each copy ordered, 


plus C.O0.D. charges. If this. informa- 
| tion does not satisfy me, I may return 


All Changes 
that may be 


salaries FROM NOW ON, to 
meet future payments. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Determine your tax AT ONCE, so you won’t have | 
to borrow at interest later! Ma'l coupon without money 


Inc., Dept. 5511, 


now. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


This entire adver- 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


made, we will 
send Free Re- 
ports, keeping 
you posted to 


right, 1942. Sim 


*tisement Address. 
and Schuster, Inc.., 
N. ¥. C. 


City. 


March 15, 1943 . 


Check here if enclosing WITH this coupon $1 for each 

Bd ordered. Then WE will pay all 

Same Double-Guarantee applies. 
N. Y. City, add 1% Sales Tax. 


postage charges. 
NOTE: If resident 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
: 
| | 
ted to VIVES on 
ax Bill. mily s 
This book ex- 
Me 


2 


